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CHAPTER I. 

MR. FOGG AND PASSEPARTOUT* BECOME 

ACQUAINTED. 


f 


•TN the year 1872, No. 7, Saville Row, Burlington Gardens, 1 
the house in which the great dramatist, Richard 
’nsley Sheridan, 2 died in 1816, was occupied by Phil'-e-as} 8 
. *, Esq., one of the most eccentric members of the Reform 
‘'bio 4 of London. Though he was a thorough English¬ 
man, Phileas Fogg was not a Londoner; but one thing was 
'•. tain, he had not been absent from London for many 
■ irs. His sole occupation was to read the daily papers 
id play his rubber of whist 5 at the Club. He lived alone 
his house in Saville Row, no one ever visited him, and a 
n^le man-servant attended to his wants. 

, >' The house in Saville Row, without being sumptuous, 
•as extremely comfortable, and Mr. Fogg’s regular habits 
imdered his servant’s duties very easy, but he exacted the 
^ost rigid punctuality and attention to orders from his sole 
..domestic, for he was one of the most methodical of men. 

•t „ v\^ ie vei T da y w ^ en our story commences, the 2nd 
P October, 1872, Phileas Fogg had given James Forster 
notice to leave, because the man had actually brought up 
his master s shaving-water at a temperature of only eighty- 
,.pur degrees Fahrenheit} 0 instead of eighty-six; and Mr. 
’inPgS was then awaiting James’s successor. 

As the clock chimed half-past eleven, Mr. Fogg would 

' 'Sleform Club! 11 " 17 FaCtiCC ’ leaVe kls hous « 
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0 ROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. 

At that moment there was a knock at the door of f 
room where Phileas Fogg was sitting, and James Forst^ 
the dismissed servant, appeared and announced, “ TL 
new servant, Sir. A man about thirty years of 
entered and bowed. 

“ You are a Frenchman, are you not ? ” asked 
Fogg, “ and your name is John ? ” 

“ Jean,* if you please, Sir,” replied the new corner 
“Jean Passepartout, 1 a surname which has stuck to n- 
because I am fond of going anywhere and everywhere, ar r 
have a natural aptitude for getting out of difficulties.”'' 

“ Passepartout will do for me,” replied the gent' 

“ You have been well recommended to me ; you are 
of the conditions under which you will serve me ’ 

“Yes, Sir.” * v 

“Very well; from this hour, thirty minutes past 
eleven in the fore-noon of Wednesday, the 2nd of Octol : 
you are in my service.” 

Having said so much, Phileas Fogg got up from 1 
chair, took his hat in his left hand, placed it on his he. , 
as an automaton*)’-' might have done, and went out withe 
saying another word. j 

Passepartout heard the street door shut—it was P. 
new master who had gone out; a few minutes afterward. 
he heard it shut a second time—it was his predecessu 
James Forster, taking his departure. 

Passepartout was now left alone in the house in Savior 
Row ; he, therefore, began an inspection of it from garrt 
to cellar. He had no difficulty in discovering the room h< 
was to occupy—it was on the second floor, and it suited 
him admirably. Electric bells and a speaking-tube pr 
him in communication with the rooms below', and an elect 


• Pronounce z/iurt — d as in 44 harp ” ; n nasal, almost as in 44 long " 
t Pronounce o lom'-a ton—b as in 44 no " ; o as in 44 not "; a as in 4 * mat." 


MR. FOGG AND PASSEPARTOUT. • 

clock on the mantel-shelf was connected with a similar one 
in Mr. Fogg’s bedroom, so that the two kept exact time 

together. 

Underneath the clock in his own room he observed a 
ard, which upon inspection proved to be a programme 1 
* his daily duties. From eight o’clock in the morning, 
lie hour at which Phileas Fogg arose, until half-past eleven, 
when he left the house for the Reform Club, all the details 
/id service were shown—the tea and toast at twenty-three 
/minutes past eight; the shaving-water at thirty-seven 
"•inutes past nine; his attendance at his master’s toilet at 
v-.vqjby minutes to ten, and so on. Everything that was 
; e done from half-past eleven in the morning until mid- 
uigiit, the hour at which the methodical gentleman retired, 
was regulated and arranged for. 

CHAPTER II. 


A CONVERSATION WHICH MAY COST PHILEAS FOGG 

DEAR. 

Phileas Fogg left his house in Saville Row at half-past 
•leven, and having placed his right foot before his left one 
''ve hundred and seventy-five times, and his left foot before 
,.ds right one five hundred and seventy-six times, he reached 
^.the Reform Club, in Pall Mall .* 3 He immediately went up 
to the dining-room, and here he took his usual place at the 
-•uible where his breakfast awaited him. 

At forty-seven minutes past twelve he rose from the 
table and went into the drawing-room, where a servant ‘ 
^handed him an uncut copy of The Times? which Phileas 
.h folded and cut with great dexterity. The reading of the 
jijpaper occupied him until a quarter to four, and then The 
bandard { occupied him till dinner-time. This repast he 
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ate by himself, and under the same conditions as his break¬ 
fast, and at twenty minutes to six he reappeared in the 
drawing-room, and was soon absorbed in the perusal of 
The Morn ing Chronicle . 1 

Half-an-hour later, several members came in and 
gathered round the fireplace. They were Phileas Fogg’s 
usual partners at whist, and, like him, were all inveterate 
players of the game. They included Andrew Stuart, an 
engineer; John Sullivan and Samuel Fallentin, bankers ; 
Thomas Flanagan, a brewer, and Walter Ralph, one of the 
directors of the Bank of England ; 2 —all rich and men of 
importance, even in that club which comprised amongst its 
members many of the princes 3 of English trade and finance.* 
“ Well, Ralph,” asked Thomas Flanagan. “ what about 

this robberv ? ” 

“ Why,” observed Stuart, “ the bank must lose the 

money.” . . „ 

“ I hope not,” said Walter Ralph; I trust we shall 

be able to put our hands upon the thief. Expert detectives 

have been sent to all the principal ports of America and 

Europe, and it will be no easy matter for him to escape them. 

“ But have you any description of the thief ? asked 


Stuart. . .. . ,, j- j 

“ Certainly we have ; but he is no thief at all, replied 

Ralph seriously. . . , 

“ What do you mean ? A man must be a thiel who 

gets away with fifty-five thousand pounds in bank notes; 

at least I think so.” 

“ No,” replied Ralph. 

“ He is a commercial man, I suppose . said Sulliva . 
“ rj ie Morninq Post assures me he is a gentleman. 
The person who made this remark was none other than 
Phileas Fogg, whose head a ppeared above the newsp aper 
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he was reading. He got up, saluted his friends, and all 
entered into conversation. 

The subject which engaged their attention was this 
great robbery which had occurred ; on the 29th of September, 
three days previously. A pile of bank notes, amounting 
to a total of fifty-five thousand pounds, had been stolen 
from the counter of the chief cashier at the Bank of England. 

As soon as the theft was discovered, the most experi¬ 
enced and skilful detectives were sent to Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Havre,* 1 Suez,f 2 Brindisi,J s New York, 4 and other important 
ports, with a promise, if successful, of a reward of two 
thousand pounds, and five per cent 6 on the amount recovered. 
Meanwhile inspectors were instructed to observe strictly 

all travellers either arriving at, or departing from, the several 
seaports. 

The chances of catching the thief were discussed every¬ 
where ; and the Reform Club was especially interested in 
the matter, as several of its members were officials of the 


maintain, said Stuart, “ that the chances are in 
the thief s favour; he must be a very sharp fellow.” 

where ^“ide:’ “ **" iS “ 0t * sin S Ie eo,,ntry 

“The world is large enough, at any rate,” replied Stuart. 
„ wwi 0 ° nCe> ” Said Mr - Fo Sg. in a low tone, 
smaller ? ” ^ 7 ° U ““ by 0nce ‘ Has the world grown 

„ >l 1 S ert ?, lnly lla3 >” returned Ralph. “I quite agree 

cantravel ^° 6S j , The . world has smaller? since one 

rennho J 1 * d lt ln Iess than a tenth o{ the time that was 
required a century ago. That is why, in the presen 


* Pronounce hdvr-d as in" harp." -- 

, ;; . - * 
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instance, the search for this thief will be more likely to 
succeed, and also why he will be able to get away more 
easily.” 

“ You have a strange way, Mr. Ralph, of proving that 
the world has grown smaller. So because you can go round 
it in three months -” 

“ In eighty days,” interrupted Phileas Fogg. 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” added John Sullivan, “ in eighty 
days, now that the line has been opened all the way from 
Bombay to Allahabad 1 on the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway ; and this is how The Morning Chronicle makes 
the calculation :— 

From London to Suez (by Mont Cenis* 3 and 

Brindisi), by railway and steamboats ... 7 days 

Suez to Bombay,® by steamer. 18 „ 

Bombay to Calcutta, 4 by railway . 8 „ 

Calcutta to Ilong Kong, 8 by steamer . 13 „ 

Hong Kong to Yokohama,t c by steamer ... G „ 

Yokohama to San Francisco, 7 by steamer ... 22 „ 

San Francisco to New York, by railway ... 7 „ 

New York to London, by steamer and railway... 9 „ 

— . * 

Total 80 days.” 


W 

“ Yes, in eighty days,” exclaimed Stuart, “ but that 
does not take into account bad weather, contrary winds, 
shipwrecks, railway accidents, and the like.” 

“ It includes everything,” returned Phileas Fogg. 
“Theoretically, 8 Mr. Fogg, you are right, but prac- 


103 “Practically, too, Mr. Stuart” replied Mr. Fogg. 

“ I should like to see you do it,” said Stuart._ 

* Pronounce moii-tf-nc'—o as in » nor " ; « nasal, almost as in “lone"; t as in "absent 7 ^ 
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“ It only depends upon yourself. Let us go together.” 
“ Indeed, no! ” cried Stuart; “ but I would not mind 
betting four thousand pounds that such a journey, under 
such conditions, is impossible.” 

“ On the contrary, it is quite possible,” replied Mr. 
Fogg. 

“ Well then, do it.” 

“Round the world in eighty days?” said Fogg. 

Yes. 

“ I should like nothing better,” replied Fogg. 

“ When ? ” 

At once ; only I warn you I shall do it at your expense. 

I have twenty thousand pounds deposited at Baring’s;* 1 

I will risk that sum with pleasure.” 

Twenty thousand pounds! ” exclaimed John 

Sullivan; why, the slightest unforeseen accident may 

cause you to lose the whole of it.” 

“ There is no such thing as ‘ the unforeseen,’ ” quietly 
answered Fogg. 

“But this period of eighty days is calculated as the 
minimum* space of time.” 

“A welhemployed minimum is quite sufficient,” said Foee. 
,ji - “ Oh, but this is a joke ! ” 

' “ A Englishman never jokes when he has anything 

rep ‘ ed • ? hileas F °gg- “ 1 will wager twenty 
thousand pounds with anyone, that I make the tour of the 
world in eighty days, or less. Do you accept ? ” 

h iwvs; rs d jt “ Th * 


---- o J 

Pronounce bd'.ring,-a as in •• bay » ; i as i a •• ring.” 

" i as in » met"; ? as in “ her,” 

■Mn'./ri nnr j.i.i .... _ n _ • . • * « * 
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“ This very evening ? ” asked Stuart. 

“ Yes ; this very evening,” returned Fogg; then con¬ 
sulting his pocket almanac, he added, “ As to-day is Wed¬ 
nesday, the 2nd of October, I shall be due in London, in 
this room, on Saturday, the 21st of December, at a quarter 
to nine in the evening; in default, 1 the twenty thousand 
pounds, now lying to my credit at Baring’s, will become yours 
by right, gentlemen. Here is a cheque 2 for that amount.” 

The clock struck seven; at twenty-five minutes past, 
Phileas Fogg took leave of his friends, and in ten minutes 
was at home. 

Passepartout, who had been carefully studying his 
programme of duties, was naturally very much surprised 
to see his master return at such an unusually early hour. 

Phileas Fogg went straight up to his bedroom and 
called for Passepartout. 

“ We leave this house for Dover and Calais in ten 
minutes. We are going round the world.” 

“ Round the world ! ” exclaimed Passepartout. 

“ Yes; round the world in eighty days,” replied Mr. 
Fogg, “ so we have not a moment to lose.” 

“ But the luggage ? ” said Passepartout. “ What about 

the luggage ? ” _ 

“ We need no luggage. A carpet-bag 3 will do. Put 

in two night-shirts and three pairs of socks, and the same 
for yourself; we will buy what we want as we go along. 
Brin<* my mackintosh and travelling-rug with you, and a 
couple of pairs of strong boots, though we shall have little 
or no walking to do. Go, and make haste • 

By eight o’clock Passepartout had packed the modest 
carpet-bag, containing the necessaries of his master and 
himself; then, still troubled in mind, he carefully shut the 
door of his room, and went down stairs to Mr. Fogg. 

Mr. Fogg was quite ready. He took the bag from 
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Passepartout, put into it Bradshaw's Continental Railway 
Guide 1 and a bulky roll of bank notes. 

“ You have not forgotten anything, I hope ? ” he asked. 

“Nothing, Sir.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Fogg, “ take the bag, and be 
careful; there are twenty thousand pounds in it.” 

Master and servant then went downstairs ; they double- 
locked the street door, and at the end of Saville Row took 
a cab and drove to Charing Cross* 3 Railway Station. 

At 8-20 the cab stopped at the station. Passepartout 
jumped out, his master followed, and after paying the 
cabman, ordered his servant to buy two first-class tickets 
for Paris. On turning round he perceived his five friends 
from the Reform Club. 

\ I am off, gentlemen,” said he, “ and the various 

ViSt’sf 3 in my passport 4 will enable you, on my return, to 

check off my route, and convince you that I have performed 
the journey.” 

At forty minutes past eight Phileas Fogg and his 
servant took their seats in the same carriage, five minutes 

later a shrill whistle was heard, and the train moved out of 
the station. 


CHAPTER III. 

FIX, THE DETECTIVE, BECOMES IMPATIENT. 

On Wednesday, the 9th of October, the Peninsular 

and Oriental Co. s Liner 6 Mongolia, was expected to arrive 

at buez at eleven in the morning. This screw-steamer 

sailed regularly from Brindisij through the Suez Canal 
to .Bombay and back. 

’ Pending" the arrival of the Mongolia, two men were 

! **'-ring-ch u in " ohurch d as in •• faro "; i aa in 11 rine •• 

| •• vi'-zaa aa in “ mo ”; <3 as in 11 mate.” 8 ‘ 

* it —tu page 9. 
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walking together up and down the quay* 1 in the midst of. 
the crowd of natives and strangers who thronged this new 
town. One of these men was the British Consular Agent, 2 
established at Suez, the other was a little, thin man, with 
a nervous, intelligent face, who continually kept twitching 
his eyebrows. His name was Fix, and he was one of the 
detectives who had been sent to different ports after the 
robbery at the Bank of England. His duty was to keep a 
strict watch over all travellers taking the Suez route, and vJ 
if, after his scrutiny, he thought any one of them bore a 
resemblance to the supposed culprit, he was not to loser' | 
sight of him until a warrant* for the arrest of the suspected 
person could reach him. 

Exactly two days previously, Fix had received a tele¬ 
gram from London giving him the description of the sup¬ 
posed criminal, a well-dressed, distinguished-looking* man 
who had been seen in the pay-office of the Bank. The 
detective’s zeal was much inspired by the hope of obtaining 
the large reward offered, and he was awaiting the arrival 
of the Mongolia with much impatience. 

“ Do you say,” asked he of the Consul for the tenth 
time, “ do you say that this boat is never late ? ” 

“ No,” replied the other, “ she will not be late, she was 

signalled off Port Saidf yesterday.” 

Fix continued to wander up and down among the crowd 
in anything but a calm frame of mind. It was then about 

half-past ten. . , 

“ How lon» does she stop at Suez ? enquired rix. 

“Four hours. Just time to coal. 0 It is thirteen 
hundred and ten miles .from Suez to Aden, at the farther 
extremity of the Red Sea, and she must coal again there. 

“ And from Suez does this steamer go to Bombay? 


t 


Pronounce — like “ key." 

td-id-d as in “ psalm ”; 

<< as in " say 


i fts in “ machine." The pronunciation in one syllnblc, 
though common, is le.'S correct. 
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“ Direct, without stopping.” 

“ Well,” said Fix, “ if the thief has taken a passage by 
this boat, his plan must be to land at Suez, and try to reach 
the Dutch or the French possessions in Asia by some other 
route. He must know very well that he would not be safe 
in India any more than in England.” 

“ Not unless he is a very clever fellow,” replied the 
Consul. “ You know, a criminal is always safer in London 
than he would be anywhere else.” 

Having made this observation, the Consul went into his 
office close by. 

Mr. Fix was not left long to his reflections, 1 for a 
succession of shrill whistles announced the steamer’s 
approach. Her gigantic hulk was seen coming down the 
canal, 3 and as eleven o’clock struck, she took up her moor¬ 
ings 4 in the roadstead, whilst a dozen boats pushed off from 
the quay to meet her. • ' 

There was a large number of passengers ; some remained 
on deck, gazing at the picturesque scene, but most of them 
landed in the boats which had gone alongside the vessel. 
Fix carefully examined each one as they landed. 

As he was thus engaged, one of the passengers came up 
to him, after vigorously pushing his way through the crowd 
i of fellahs f ' and others who thronged the landing-place, and 
politely asked him to point out the Consul’s office. At the 
same time this passenger showed him a passport to which 
he wished to have the English Consul’s vise . Fix took the 
passport in his hand and read the contents at a glance. He 
could hardly k^ep. from trembling, for the description on 
the passport was identical with that of the thief sent to him 
from Scotland-X&ld. 

“ T h is is not your own passport ? ” said he, to the man. 

“ No,” replied the man, “ it is my master’s.” 

“ And where is your master ? ” 
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“ He is on board.” 

“ But,” replied the detective, “ he must come himself 
to the Consul’s office in order to establish his identity.” 1 

“ Is that absolutely necessary?” —- 

“ Yes, indispensable.” ^ V T. • * ^ ''' ^ 1 ’ 

“ Where is the office ? ” 

“ There, at the corner of the square,” replied the police 
agent, indicating a building about two hundred yards off. 

“ Then I’ll go and fetch my master,” answered the 
man, “ but he won’t be very well pleased at being dis¬ 
turbed.” So saying, the passenger saluted" Fix, and returned 
on board the steamer. 

The detective quickly traversed the crowded quay to the 
Consul’s office, where he was at once admitted into the presence 
of that official. “ Consul,” he said, “ I have every reason 
to believe that my man is a passenger on the Mongolia .” 
And Fix told him all the details of what had passed between 
himself and the servant concerning the passport. 

“ Well, Mr. Fix,” replied the Consul, “ I shall not be 
sorry to see what the rascal is like. But perhaps he may 
not present himself at my office at all, if he is what you sup¬ 
pose him to be. No thief likes to leave a trace behind him 
of the direction he has taken, and moreover, a vise to the 
passport is not necessary for India.” 

The Consul had no time to say more, for a knock was 
heard at the door, and two strangers entered, one of whom 
was the servant who had so recently had the conversation 
on the quay with Mr. Fix; the other, it shortly appeared, 
was the master. The latter took his passport out of his 
pocket-book, handed it to the Consul, and in a laconic I 

manner requested him to attach his vise to it. 

The Consul took the passport and read it attentively, 

while the detective watched the stranger from a corner of the 
room. When the Consul had perused the document he said 
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“You are Phileas Fogg, I presume?”^"/ !'** 

“ I am,” replied that gentleman. 

“ And this man ; he is your servant ? ” 

Yes; he is a Frenchman named Passepartout.” 

“ Do you come direct from London ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you are bound for-? ” 

“ Bombay.” 

“ Are you aware, Sir, that a passport is quite unneces¬ 
sary, and this formality 1 of attaching the vise superfluous ? ”3 
“ Yes,” replied Fogg, “ I am perfectly aware of it; 
but I want you to testify to my presence at Suez, and your 
vise will prove that I have passed through the port.” * 

“ Very well, Sir.” And the Consul signed and dated 
the passport, stamped it with the official stamp, and handed 
it to Mr. Fogg, who paid the fee, and bowing, in a stiff and 
formal manner, went out, followed by his servant. 

“ WelI > what do you think ? ” asked the detective. 
He seems a perfectly honest man,” replied the 
Consul, as far as I can judge.” 

“ Ver y possibly,” said Fix; “ but he is exactly like the 
person whose description has been sent to me. I must 
know more about him; the servant seems more get-at-able 
than the master, and as he is a Frenchman he is sTtfeTotell 

Fil lpf+fi? WS n 1 r iU y -° U again S00D ” and so 

.bix left the Consuls office m search of Passepartout. 

In the meantime, as soon as Mr. Fogg left the Consul’s 

®“, C \ he ^turned to the quay, gave his man several orders, 

p tpfim a boat to the Mongolia , and descended to his cabin 
as soon as he got on board. 

v , Alm j St th . e fir f fc thing he did was to take out his note¬ 
book, and make the following entries:_ 

Left London, Wednesday, 2nd October, at 8-45 n m 
Arrived Pans, Thursday, 3rd October, at 7-20 a m 

EZft 


”2 
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Left Paris, 3rd October, at 8-40 a.m. 

Arrived at Turin* 1 via Mont Cems,t Friday, 4th 
October, at 6-35 a.m. 

Left Turin, Friday, at 7-30 a.m. 

Arrived at Brindisi,| Saturday, 5th October, at 4 p.m. 
Embarked on board the Mongolia , Saturday, at 5 p.m. 
Arrived at Suez, Wednesday, 9th October, at 11 a.m. 

Total hours thus far = 156 = 6| days. 0 

Mr Fog" made all these entries of his itinerary in 

columns winch he ruled in his note-book, commencing on 

October the 2nd, and so on to the 21st of f DeCC “*“^ 
showing the month, day of month, day of week, and the ^ate 
am i times at which he was due at the principal places en 
routeviz., Paris, Brindisi, Suez, Bombay, Calcutta, Sing¬ 
apore Hong Kong, Yokohama, San Francisco, New \ork 
Liverpool, and London. By this methodical arrangement 
he was able to calculate throughout the whole of t -!J e o{ ^ 
the time lost or gained at every point, and the time of his 
arrival at Suez showed that he had neither gamed nor lost 

so far. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PASSEPARTOUT AND FIX MEET AGAIN 

TW left Suez on the 10th of October, and the next 
day it was not without^ p P '”v hoL 

SSS2 hThadwith 
a JK -gentleman whl so kindly 

acted as my guide at Suez, __ --■ 

• Pronounce tu'-rin—u ns in “ stupid , < as in 

\ „ page 10 . m 

. v „ 0 c 9. ... . nasal , almost ns in " long " ; oo ns in 11 root." 

< . roof—a as in ‘ hand , ” 
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“ Well,” replied the detective, “ I thought I knew you 
again! You are that English original’s 1 servant, are you 
not ? ” 


“ Exactly, Mr.? ” 

“ Fix,” answered the detective. 

“ I am delighted to find you on board, Mr. Fix.” 

“ How is Mr. Fogg ? ” enquired Fix, in a very natural 
nonchalant* 2 tone of voice. 

* Very well, Mr. Fix, and so am I. I eat like an ogre; 
the sea air gives one a tremendous appetite, does it not ? ” 

“ And your master ? I never see hint bn deck.” 

“ No, never ; he is not at all curious.”- •.. 

Passepartout and Fix often had a chat together. The 
detective was anxious to be on intimate terms with Mr. 
Fogg s servant, for he might be very useful to him; and, 
for that reason, he did all he could to draw the man out 
whenever possible. He cultivated his acquaintance by all 
the means in his power, and Passepartout began to think 
him a very jolly fellow. 

The steamer, all the while, was making a very quick 
passage. The distance between Suez and Aden is 1,310 
miles, and the Company’s time-table allowed 138 hours to 
accomplish that distance. On the 13th they sighted 
Mocha, surrounded by its girdle- of ruined walls, above 
winch could be distinguished a few green date-trees, and in 
the distance beyond, vast groves of coffee plantations. 

q, ^Uowing night, the steamer cleared the 

Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb (or the Gate of Tears, as this Arabic 
name means), and the next day, at six o’clock in the evening, 
the Mongolia, after filling up her coal-bunkers, 4 left Aden 

^ as 1 soon Pl ou gh in g the Indian Ocean. On 
Sunday, October the 20th, about twelve o’clock, they sighted 


* PtoooancenoA^-lurtt-o 03 In “not"; n nasal, almost as in - long 

oOIUCt mea the n i ti..:._i- _ b 
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the coast of India ; two hours afterwards the pilot 1 came on 
board, and shortly after, the vessel entered the roads formed 
by the islands of Bombay and Salsette on one side, and 
Trombav, Elephanta, and Butcher on the other, and at 
half-past four she anchored in the roadstead of Bombay. 

According to scheduled ^ime, 2 the Mongolia was due 
at Bombay on October the v ’22nd, but it was now only the 
20th, so that Phileas was able to set down in his note-book 
a gain of two whole days. 

By five o’clock in the afternoon, all the passengers had 
disembarked. The train was timed to leave for Calcutta 
punctually at eight. Mr. Fogg, therefore, left the vessel 
as soon as possible, gave his servant directions to make 
certain purchases, enjoining him to be at the station before 
eight, and then walked with his accustomed, regular step 
towards the Custom’s office to have his passport vised. 

Soon after Mr. Fogg had landed, Fix also left the 
Mongolia, hurried off to the chief of the Bombay police, 
told him who he was, how matters stood regarding the 
robbery, and what was his object with regard to the man 
whom he suspected. Had any warrant for the arrest of 
the thief yet arrived ? 

No; and, in fact, as the warrant was despatched from 
London after Mr. Fogg’s departure, it could not possibly 
have yet reached Bombay, 

Fix felt rather disconcerted; he tried to persuade the 
police inspector to authorize Fogg’s arrest, but this the 
latter declined to do. He, therefore, made up his mind to 
wait for the warrant; but he was determined to keep up a 
continuous surveillance* 3 of the suspected culprit so long as 
he remained in Bombay. 

Passepartout, after having purchased the articles his 
master had ordered him to obtain, took a ride through the 


_ _ m • 
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city and suburbs. Unfortunately for his master, as well as 
for himself, his curiosity led him further than was prudent. 

It happened to be the day of one of the Parsee festivals, 1 
and after wandering about for some time, and standing to 
watch a procession, he turned his steps towards a pretty hill- 
suburb. 

As he neared the wonderful pagoda 2 on Malabar Hill, 3 
it occurred to him that he would like to see the interior. On 
two points he was quite ignorant; first, that there are certain 
Hindu temples which Christians are not permitted to enter; 
and secondly, that even the faithful* are not allowed entrance 
without first leaving their shoes at the door. 

It may be said here, that the wise policy of the British 
Government severely punishes anyone who disregards the 
practices of the natives in respect of their religion, or who 
violates the sanctity of the native temples. Passepartout, 
however, innocent, of harm, went in like a simple tourist, ' 
and was soon lost in admiration of the gorgeous ornamenta- 
tipn which everywhere met his eyes. Suddenly he found 
‘ / himself sprawling on the floor of the sacred building. Three 
priests, with fury in their looks, rushed upon him, tore off 
his shoes and stockings, and began to belabour him.-'- u - 1 ^ 
The agile* 3 Frenchman was soon on his feet again, and 
lost no time in knocking down two of his adversaries’- 
with a couple of well-directed blows; then, rushing out 
of the pagoda as fast as his legs could carry him, lie soon 
out-distanced the third priest, who had followed him, and 
rmnglmg with the crowd in the streets, he thus escaped 
At five minutes to eight, he rushed into the railway 
station hatless, barefooted, and minus his bundle of pur¬ 
chases which he had lost in the scuffle.* * 

Fix was there. Having trackedllr. Fogg to the station 
he_s aw that he was about to leave B ombay; he immediately 

♦ Pronounce '-U—a as in 44 mat"; i as in 41 Hr* 
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decided on following him to Calcutta, and even beyond, if 
necessary. Passepartout did not notice the detective, who 
kept in the shadow, but Fix overheard him telling his mas¬ 
ter in a few words the adventures he had passed through. 

” I hope that nothing of this kind will occur again,” 
replied Phi leas Fogg quietly, as he took his seat in one of 
the carriages. 

Poor Passepartout, without shoes or stockings, and 
very disconcerted, 1 took his seat in silence in the same car¬ 
riage as his master. Fix was about to enter another carriage, 
when an idea suddenly struck him, which induced him to 
alter his plan. 

“ No, I’ll remain here,” muttered he. “ An offence has 
been committed on Indian soil. I'm sure of my man now.” 

Just then the engine gave a screech, and immediately 
the train moved out into the darkness of the night. 

CHAPTER V. 


PH I LEAS FOGG HAS AN EXPENSIVE RIDE. 


In the same compartment as Passepartout and his 
master was a third traveller, who sat in the opposite corner. 
It was Brigadier-General 2 Sir Francis Cromarty,* one of 
Mr. Fogg’s whist partners on the voyage from Suez to 
Bombay, who was en route to take up his command at 

Benares.t 3 . . , 

An hour after leaving Bombay, the train passed over 

the viaducts which join Bombay island and Salsette with 

the mainland, and during the night it crossed the Ghauts, J 

reached Nasik§ (an important town on the head-waters of 


* 
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the Godaveri,* 1 and one of the most sacred places of Hindu 
pilgrimage), and the next day, October the ‘21st, after traver¬ 
sing the rather flat district of Khandesh,' 2 stopped, at half¬ 
past twelve, at Burhanpur.f 5 Here Passepartout purchased 
a pair of slippers, embroidered with imitation pearls, which 
he put on with evident satisfaction. 

The passengers made a hurried meal, and started again 
for Narsinghpur,{‘ after skirting for a short distance the 
banks of the Tapti§ 5 (a river flowing past the great cotton 
port of Surat|| 6 into the Gulf of Cambay), and towards even¬ 
ing they were in the passes of the Satpuras,1[ a low range of 
mountains which separate the valley of the Tapti from that 
of the Narbada.** 7 

The next day, the 22nd, on Sir Francis Cromarty ask¬ 
ing Passepartout what the time was, the latter, looking at 
his watch, replied that it was three p.m. As a matter of 
fact the watch was about four hours slow, for, as it was set 
to Greenwich time* when they left England (which place was 
nearly seventy-seven degrees west of where they then were), 
the watch would of course get slower and slower than the sun, 
day by day. 0 Sir Francis corrected Passepartout’s time, 
and tried to make him understand why it was necessary to 
regulate his watch to every new meridian as they crossed 
each one. For as they were continually travelling eastward , 
that is, towards the sun, the days were shorter by four 
minutes for every degree they went than the time shown 
by the watch. Whether the obstinate fellow understood 
the General’s observations or not, he persisted in keeping 
his watch at London time. 
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At eight the next morning, the train stopped in the 
midst of a large clearing in a dense forest, bordered by 
many bungalows 1 and workmen’s cabins. The guard passed 
along the line calling out, 

“ All change here.” 

“ Where are we ? ” demanded Sir Francis. 

“ Near the town of Nanikpur,”* replied the guard. 

“ Do we stop here ? ” 

“ Yes, the line is not finished.” 

“ Not finished! What do you mean ? ” asked Sir 


Francis. e .. 

“ There is still a connecting link of about fifty miles to 

be laid in order to join up this place with Allahabad,f where 

the line goes on again.” , , , 

“ But the papers stated the line was open for the whole 


distance ^ 

“ All I can say, Sir, is that the papers made a mistake. 
It is true we issue tickets for the complete journey, but 
most travellers know they must find means of conveyance 
for themselves for the fifty odd miles between here and 


As the majority of the passengers were aware of this 
break in the continuity of the railway, they tad hurned 
from the carriages and had taken possession of allthemodes 
of conveyance the village could provide-palki-gharisj 
with four^wheels, carts drawn by zebus§ (the humped oxen 

so common in all parts of India), P^^X^Teamhing 

5. s , r 5»“i S «4,.Kf «“»* " 

any means of transport to Allahabad._ 
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“ I shall walk,” said Phileas Fogg, determinedly. 

Passepartout, who had now rejoined his master, made 
a wry face as he looked at his magnificent Indian slippers, 
which for walking purposes were useless. Fortunately, he 
too had been making enquiries. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I think I have found a way out of our 
difficulty.” 

“ What ? ” 

“ An elephant. It belongs to a native who lives close 

by.” 

“ We will go and look at it,” replied Mr. Fogg. 

Five minutes later Phileas Fogg, Sir Francis Cromarty, 
and Passepartout arrived at a hut, near which was a high 
enclosure of palisades . 1 In this hut was an Indian, and 
inside the enclosure was an elephant. At their own request 
the Hindu admitted Mr. Fogg and his two companions with¬ 
in the enclosure, and they examined Kiouni*—that was the 
animal’s name—with considerable interest. Like all his 
kind, the animal would travel tolerably quickly for some time, 
and as nothing else appeared to be available, Mr. Fogg 
determined to hire him. 

Now elephants are dear in India, where they are getting 
scarce. When, therefore, Mr. Fogg proposed to'hire Kiouni, 
the Indian refused point-blank. Mr. Fogg, however, pressed 
his offer, and told the Indian he would give him ten pounds 
an hour for the use of him, but the man declined; then he 
offered twenty pounds; this also was refused, so he increased 
the offer to forty pounds. Still the man was obstinate, and 
Passepartout was in great excitement as 4 bid ’ followed 
bid, but the Indian was not to be tempted. 

Without getting in the least flurried, or betraying the 
slightest irritation at the man’s stupid attitude, Mr. Fogg 
nnally proposed t o purchase the animal outright, and offered 

• Pronounce W-oo'-b?-* as in " keep "; oo as in » moor ”; i as j n •• njp,.. 
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a thousand pounds for him. The Indian refused this offer 
also ; no doubt the rascal imagined he could make a better 
bargain still. 

Sir Francis took Mr. Fogg to one side, and begged him 
to consider seriously what he was doing before he went any 
further; but Fogg replied that he did not usually act with¬ 
out due reflection. “ Here,” said he, “ it is a case of winning 
twenty thousand pounds. This elephant is absolutely 
necessary for me. and I mean to have him,if I pay twenty 


times his value.” . 

Mr. Fogg then made the man successive proposals ol 

one thousand two hundred pounds, then one thousand five 

hundred pounds, then one thousand eight hundred pounds, 

and finally two thousand pounds ! At this offer the Indian 

yielded. . 

Passepartout’s usually red face went pale with emotion. 

“ By my slippers! ” he exclaimed, “ this is a pretty price 

for an elephant! ” A a A n 

This business concluded, the next thing was to find a 

guide. This was comparatively easy. A young ^arsee 

with an intelligent face, offered his services which Mr. 1 ogg 

accepted, promising him a generous reward, if he made tlie 

journey 1 dep^ant ^ gQt rea( j y without delay. The 

Parsec covered the animal’s back with a thick pad, a 
arranged a howdah* 1 on the top. Mr. Fogg pai 
native the two thousand pounds in bank notes wFrancis 
took from the capacious bag, and then °fe S d 

Cromarty a seat, which the General gratefull;yaccepted 
for one traveller more or less could make no difference to 

this enormous beast. . . , , : rtnpnpv 

They provided themselves with provisions for the journey. 

Sir Francis Cromarty and Mr. Foggjotjntotlm howdah, 

- . Pronounce Uo,c'.<U-ou> as in - how ” i " as in " ask." 
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and Passepartout sat, somewhat uncomfortably, between 
them; the Parsee perched himself on the animal’s neck, where 
the mahout,* 1 or driver, usually sits, and at nine o’clock they 
left the village, and took the shortest way towards Allahabad 
through a dense forest of palm trees. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CROSSING AN INDIAN FOREST, 


AND THE RESULT. 

i 


Phileas and Sir Francis were terribly jolted by the 
elephant’s paces over the rough roads. Passepartout was 
more shaken than either of them, and following his master’s 
advice, he did not talk, for if he had, the jolting might have 
caused him to bite his tongue. One moment lie was pitched 
on to the elephant’s neck, the next moment he nearly 
slipped over his tail; but, all the same, he laughed at the 
discomforts of his position, and every now and then he took 
a piece of sugar out of his bag, and offered it to the elephant, 
which the intelligent beast took with his trunk without once 
breaking his regular trot. 

By eight o’clock in the evening the weary travellers 
had emerged from the forest and had crossed the last of the 
spurs 2 of the Vindhyaf mountains, and now halted at a 
ruined bungalow at the foot of the other slope. 

They had traversed about twenty-five miles that day, 
and had only a similar distance to go to reach Allahabad. 

The night was chilly, and the Parsee lighted a fire in 
the bungalow, the warmth of which was both grateful 3 and 
acceptable. The travellers made an excellent supper of the 
provisions which they had brought with them, and soon 
their conversation gave place to loud snores. The guide 
kept watch near Kiouni, who slept upstanding, leaning 
against the trunk of an immense tree. 


t 
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At six next morning they resumed their journey, for 
their guide was anxious to reach Allahabad by the evening; 
in that case Mr. Fogg would lose only a portion of the forty- 
eight hours which lie had gained since the beginning of his 


journey. 

At two o’clock they entered a very dense forest, which 
they would have to traverse for several miles, as their guide 
preferred the shade of the woods to the open country. So 
far they had encountered nothing unpleasant, and there 
was every reason to suppose that their journey would 
be completed without accident, w T hen the elephant, after a 
few premonitory 1 signs of restlessness, came to a sudden stop 

about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

“ What is the matter ? ” asked Sir Francis, putting his 

head up over the edge of the howdah. 

“ I cannot say, General,” replied the Parsee, as he 

listened attentively to a confused murmur which came 
through the thick branches of the overhanging trees. Passe¬ 
partout was all ears and eyes, and the Parsee jumped down 
from the elephant’s neck, and fastening the animal to a 
tree, plunged into the thicket. He soon returned, exclaim¬ 
ing, as he did so :— ... 

“ A procession of Brahmins 2 is coming this way; we 

must try to hide ourselves, if possible,” and they quickly 
aot behind some thick bushes. 

° The discordant noise of voices and instruments came 

nearer and nearer, and soon the head of the P™ ce ® s ‘°“ 
appeared about fifty paces from the spot where Mr. Togg 

“ d iL*zs. r pSrS. »■ a *»{ 

as ss ~r5 

children, who chanted a wejnl funeral hvmn broken a 
intervals by the beating of tom-toms' and the clashing 
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. r 

cymbals. Following them came a hideous figure, seated 
on a car with high wheels, the spokes of which represented 
serpents entwined with each other, and drawn by two pairs 
of richly-caparisoned 1 zebus. v 1 

This idol, for so it was, had four arms, haggard, staring 
eyes, dishevelled hair, the tongue protruding from its 
mouth, its lips stained with henna' 2 and betel, :i and its body 
painted a dusky red. It wore a necklace of skulls, and round 
its waist was a belt of severed human hands; it stood up¬ 
right on the trunk* of the headless figure of a giant. 

Sir Francis recognized the idol; “ It is Kali,”*’ he 
whispered, “ the goddess of love and death, the wife of 
Siva”f 

“ Of death it may be,” replied Passepartout, “ but 
never of love. What a hideous creature ! ” 

The Parsee motioned him to be silent. A group of 
fakirs,J 7 painted in stripes with ochre, 9 and covered with 
gashes from whence blood was dropping, were dancing and 
twirling, and making wild and frantic gestures, round the 
idol. After them came a number of Brahmins in all the 
gorgeousness of their oriental costumes, dragging a woman, 
who faltered at every step. 

The woman was young and fair as a European. Her 
head, neck, shoulders, ears, arms, hands, fingers, and toes 
were loaded with jewels, and she was clothed in a light 
muslin robe with a tunic of gold tissue. Behind this young 
woman, and mvj^lent contrast to he^, came guards armed 
with naked sabres and long dmhascehed§° pistols thrust 
into their waistbelts, and bearing a corpse on a bier.^F- 
The body was that of an old man, clothed in a rich 
dress. Musicians and an after-guard of fanatics, whose 

* Tronounco fcd'-li—d as iu “ calm ” ; I as In “ limp.’’ 
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shouts sometimes drowned the deafening clang of the 
instruments, closed the cortege. - - 

Sir Francis Cromarty watched the procession with an 
expression of deep sadness; then, turning to the guide, he 
said—“ A suttee ! 

The Parsee nodded, and put his fingers to his lips. 
Phileas Fogg had heard the word uttered by Sir Francis, 
and as soon as the procession was out of sight, he asked 
“ A suttee ; what is a suttee ? ” 

“ A suttee, Mr. Fogg, is a human sacrifice, but a volun¬ 
tary one. That young woman whom you have just seen pass 
will be burnt alive to-morrow morning, at daybreak.” 

“ The sacrifice of to-morrow’s dawn is no voluntary 

one,” said the guide. 

“ How do vou know ? ” enquired Fogg. 

“ Everyone in Bundelkhand 2 is acquainted with the 

story,” replied the guide. . „ 

“ But this poor creature seemed to offer no resistance, 

observed Sir Francis. . „ 

“ Because she was drugged with bhangf 3 and opium, 


replied the Parsee. 

“ Whither are they taking her now ? 

“ To the pagoda of PillajiJ 4 about two miles from where 
we now are. She is to pass the night there, till the appointed 


hour for the sacrifice.” 

“ Which will be -? 

»d iS up to £ a. »«k, bu, j{-» 

about to give the usual signal to move on Mr. Fogg stopped 

him, and turning to Sir Francs 

“ Suppose we save this wo man . said He._ 
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“ Save that woman, Mr. Fogg ! ” exclaimed the General. 

“ Yes; why not,” replied Mr. Fogg in an earnest tone 
of voice, “ I have still twelve hours to spare; and I can 

devote them to that object.” 

“ Well, I declare, you are a man with a heart in the 

right place,” said Sir Francis. 

“ Sometimes,” quietly replied Mr. Fogg, “ when I have 

the time! ” 

CHAPTER VII. 

FORTUNE FAVOURS THE BRAVE. © 

• 1 f A 

The idea was a bold one; it bristled with difficulties, 
and was, perhaps, impracticable. Mr. Fogg was about to 
risk his life, or at least his liberty, and consequently the 
success of his undertaking; but he never hesitated for a 
moment. In Sir Francis Cromarty he had a valuable ally.'' 
As for Passepartout, he was ready for anything; but the 
guide—what course would he take in this business ? 

Sir Francis Cromarty put the question to him very 
frankly. 

“ General,” replied the guide. “ I am a Parsee, this 
woman is a Parsee ; I am at your service.” 

The guide then gave his employers an account of the 
victim. She was a celebrated native beauty, of Parsee 
extraction, daughter of a wealthy Bombay merchant. She 
had received an English education, and from her manners 
and tastes she might have been taken for a European. Her 
name was Aouda.*,,. Left an orphan, she was married against 
her will to this old prince in Bundelkhand, and was left 
a widow three months after her marriage. Knowing the 
fate which awaited her, she made her escape, but was soon 
i£tak&n, and the rajah’s relations, who were interested in 

XA/xL-'iJ * Pronounce it oo’-tIJ—d as in " far ”; oo as in “ moon." 
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her death, devoted her to frightful suffering, from which 
there seemed to be no possibility of escape. 

This storv only confirmed Mr. Fogg and his companions 
in their generous resolution, and it was arranged that the 
guide should take the elephant as near as he could to the 
pagoda of Pillaji. 

Half-an-hour afterwards they stopped in a thicket, 
about a hundred yards from the temple, which they could 
not see on account of the dense vegetation which surrounded 
it, but they could distinctly hear the yells of the devotees. 

Mr. Fogg and his party, after a consultation as to how 
they should proceed, waited until night-fall. As soon 
as 'it was dark, about six o’clock, they determined to 


reconnoitre 1 the pagoda. 

' ; But to their great disappointment, they found the 
' rajah’s men had surrounded the temple; others, with 
lighted torches, mounted guard with drawn swords at the 
doors—and it was probable that the priests were also on 
the watch, inside. The Parsee advanced no further, but 
led his companions back into the thicket, as he saw the 
impossibility of forcing an entrance into the temple. Here 
they waited patiently till midnight, without any change in 
the'situation hoping that the men would go to sleep, over¬ 
come by the bhang which they had been drinking. 

Meanwhile Passepartout, who had perched himself on 
the branches of a tree, was working out a project in his 
busy brain, and at last the plan, complete in all its details, 

flashed across his mind. “ What 

He began bv murmuring, almost maudibly, What 
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lower branches of the tree, quickly reached the ground. 
Time went slowly by, and soon a few gleams of light 
announced the approach of day, but it was still very dark. 

The supreme moment had come. It seemed the hour 
of resurrection for the sleeping crowd. The various groups 
became animated; the beating of the tom-toms recommenced; 
shouts and singing began again, and then the crowd round 
the door opened a passage, and the young woman, in a partial 
state of torpor 1 produced by the fumes of opium, was dragged 
through the ranks of fakirs, who escorted her with wild, 
fanatical shouts and exclamations. 

Phileas and his companions had approached, and now 
followed on the outskirts of the crowd. In about a couple 
of minutes they all came to the river bank, and halted at 
fifty yards distance from the pile on which the rajah’s corpse 
was extended. In the semi-obscurity they could see the 
victim placed by the side of her late husband, and lying 
helpless and motionless. ^ -/ 

A lighted torch was then applied to the pyre,* 2 and the 
wood, which had been saturated with oil, instantly burst 
into flame. 

Suddenly a cry of terror arose, and the whole crowd in 
a state of horrible fear threw themselves with their faces to 
the ground. The old rajah was not dead ; for they saw 
him suddenly arise like a spectre, lift up his young wife, and 
clasping her in his arms, he descended from the blazing pile, 
amidst clouds of smoke which gave him a ghost-like appear¬ 
ance. Fakirs, guards, priests, people—lay horror-stricken, 
not daring to raise their eyes or look upon such an awful 
spectacle. r - 

The inanimate victim lay in the strong arms of the man 
who bore her without seeming to be any burden to him. 
Mr. Fogg and Sir Francis were still standing where they had 


c 
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halted. The Parsce had bowed his head, and doubtless 
Passepartout was no less wonder-struck. 

The resuscitated 1 rajah came quite close to where Sir 
Francis and Mr. Fog" were standing with the guide. “Let 
us be off.” said the ‘ spectre.’ It was Passepartout. Pro¬ 
fiting by the gloom still pervading the scene, he it was 
who had snatched the young woman from death ! It was 
Passepartout who, playing his part with an audacity' 2 that 
had been successful, made his way through the terror- 
stricken crowd. 

In a moment they all four disappeared in the wood; 
and the elephant quickly trotted off with them. 

But soon shouts and yells, and even a ball, which 
whizzed close to them and passed through Mr. Fogg’s hat, 
told them their plot had been discovered. For, now the 
dead body of the old rajah was seen distinctly on the flaming 
pyre, the priests had recovered from their consternation, 
and realized that a rescue had been effected. ^ 

They rushed after the fugitives into the forest; the 
guards followed and fired upon them, but the r * scl J c [ s 
hastened on and were speedily beyond the reach of bullets 




or arrows. . o.- ;■ , , , 

The abduction, 3 rash and daring as it was, had been 

carried out happily, and for an hour Passepartout rejoiced 

over the success of his venturesome scheme • 

As for the young woman, she was still insensible, and 

quite unconscious of what had happened to her Wrapped 
un in a travelling-rug, she was now reposing in the howdah. 
Meanwhile the elephant, under the guidance of the Parsee, 

was rapidly traversing the still S loom >'J° r , est ; . th werc 
Bv ten o’clock the guide announced that the) were 
py ten o ciu a |i.,i ia bad • there the broken line 

nearing the station « _ covered the distance from 

was resumed, and as the trains coveicu 

Allahabad to Calcutta in about twenty-four hours, t 
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Fogg found that he would arrive in time to take the steamer 
which left at noon the following day, October the 25th, for 
Hong Kong, the only one which would sail for some days. 

All this time Aouda had remained unconscious, but 
Sir Francis, who was aware that no ill consequences usually 
followed the inhaling of the fumes of hemp, was not unduly 
anxious about the state of utter prostration 1 in which she 
still continued. 

But if he was not uneasy about her recovery, he told 
Phileas that he was much disquieted about her future, for 
if she remained in India she would assuredly be captured 
and put to a horrible death. i ,• f 

Fogg replied that he would consider what was the best 
thing to do. On reaching the station the young woman 
was taken to a waiting-room where she gradually came to 
her senses, and by degrees her bright eyes regained all their 
charming Indian softness. jh c M .»: ( 

Passepartout was despatched to purchase for her such 
articles of clothing as were necessary, and as his master gave 
him carte blandle,* 1 he returned to the station in triumph 
with suitable garments. 

The train for Calcutta was now about to leave, and the 

Parsee was waiting for payment. Mr. Fogg paid him the 

price stipulated for his services, without adding thereto a 

single farthing. This rather surprised Passepartout, who 

realized not only how much his master was indebted to the 

. guide s devotion, but that the Parsee had voluntarily risked 

his life in carrying out the rescue ; if at any time the Hindus 

found it out, he would have considerable difficulty in escaping 
their vengeancey r 8 

Then there was Kiouni. What was to be done with 
an animal which had cost so much? But Phileas had 
already m ade up his mind on that matter also. 


• Pronounce kart bldruh-a as in “ carl"; A as in “ blarney " ; 


• i uiutuai 
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“ Parsee,” said he to the guide, “ you have been a good 
and devoted servant to me. I have paid you for your ser¬ 
vices, but not for your devotion. Will you accept the 
elephant ? If so, he is yours.” The guide’s eyes glistened 
at this proposition. 

14 Your honour bestows a fortune on me,” he exclaimed. 

“ Take him, guide,” replied Mr. Fogg, “ and I shall still 


be your debtor.” 

Shortly afterwards, Phileas Fogg, Sir Francis Cromarty, 
and Passepartout were installed in a comfortable compart¬ 
ment of the train, in which Aouda occupied the best seat, 
and were soon hurrying along at full speed towards Benares, 
which they reached in about two hours. 

During this part of the journey, Aouda had quite 
recovered from the effects of the drug she had inhaled, and 
you may imagine her astonishment at finding herself in the 
train, dressed in European garments, and with three travellers 

who were absolute strangers to her. 

The General told her the whole story of her deliverance,^-' 
and she was most profuse in her thanks, but her fears of joy 
were more expressive of her gratitude than her words. But 
as she thought of her position, she shuddered with fear. 
Phileas hastened to reassure her, for he divined what was 
passing through her mind, and proposed in the most non- 
chalant manner, to take her with him to Hong Kong, where 

she could remain till the affair had blown over. 

At half-past twelve the tram stopped at Benares; here 

Sir Francis Cromarty left them. The troops he commanded 
were encamped some miles to the north of the town. So 
ihe General took leave of Phileas, wished him all success, 
and expressed a hope that he would continue Ins journey 
in a less original but more profitable manner than he had 

hemm it And so they purtccK . i 

8 Calcutta was reached at seven next morning, and as 
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the steamer for Hong Kong did not leave till mid-day, 
Phileas Fogg had five hours to spare. According to his 
calculation he was due in the capital of India on the 25th 
of October—twenty-three days after leaving London—and 
he was there to the day. so that he had neither gained nor 
lost so far. True,»he had lost the two days which he had 
gained between London and Bombay, but we may well 
imagine he did not regret this. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BAG OF NOTES IS AGAIN MADE LIGHTER. 

The train entered the station at Calcutta, and Passe¬ 
partout, jumping out first, was followed by Mr. Fogg, who 
assisted his fair companion to alight. Phileas intended to 
go direct to the Hong Kong steamer in order to install 1 
Aouda comfortably on board, as he did not wish to leave 
her in a country where her safety was in danger. 

Just as Mr. Fogg was leaving the station, a policeman 
approached him, and said :— 

“ Mr. Phileas Fogg, I believe ? ” 

“ It is,” replied he. 

“ And that man is your servant ? ” asked the police¬ 
man, pointing to Passepartout. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Be so good as to follow me, both of you.” 

Mr. Fogg could not help a movement of surprise. “ This 
young lady can accompany us, I suppose ? ” asked he. 

“ She can,” replied the policeman, who then led Mr. 
Fogg, Aouda, and Passepartout to a palki-ghari, a four- 
wheeled carriage, which would hold four persons, and was 
drawn by two horses. They started, and during the drive 
which lasted about twenty minutes, no one spoke. 
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The vehicle stopped before a plain-looking house, which, 
however, was apparently not a private residence. The 
policeman directed his prisoners, for so we may call them, 
to get down, and conducted them into a room with barred 
windows, saying, as he did so.—“ At half-past eight you will 
be brought before Judge Obadiah.” Then he withdrew, 

and shut the door after him. 

“ And so we are prisoners,” exclaimed Passepartout, 
sinking into a chair, “ and the boat starts at noon. 

“ We shall be on board before twelve,” said the gentle¬ 


man quietly. 

At half-past eight the door was opened, the policeman 
reappeared, and conducted his prisoners into an adjoining 
apartment. It was a court of law, and there were a number 
of people present, both Europeans and natives. Mr. Fogg, 
Aouda, and Passepartout sat down on a bench opposite 
the desk reserved for the judge and his clerk. Judge 
Obadiah was a stout, chubby man; he entered almost as 
soon as they were seated, accompanied by his clerk, and 
taking a wig down from a hook behind him, clapped it 

on his head. 

“ The first case ! ” he cried. 

“ Phileas Fogg! ” called out the clerk. 

“ Here I am,” replied Mr. Fogg. 


Passepartout!” ..... , 

Here ” replied that individual 


: very’ welF'said Judge Obadiah. “ Prisoners, we 
been! for the last two days, watching all the Bombay 


have 


trains for vou.” 

“ But’ what are we 


accused of?” cried out Passe¬ 


partout, in an impatient tone.^ 
“ You are about to learn, 
complainants come forward, 
and three Hindu priests were 


replied the judge. “ Let the 
At this order a door opened, 

shown in. 
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“ I see now,” murmured Passepartout; “ those are 

the scoundrels who wanted to burn our young lady. 

The priests stood erect before the magistrate, and the 
clerk read out, in a loud voice, an accusation of sacrilege 
against a certain Mr. Fogg and his servant, who were accused 
of defiling the sanctity 9 of a place consecrated to the worship 


of Siva. 

“ You hear the charge ? ” said the judge. u 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Fogg, looking at his watch, and 

I confess it.” , , 

“ And as evidence against one of the accused, here 

the shoes of one of those who profaned the temple said 

the clerk, laying the articles in question on the desk betore 

liim o *' 

Mv shoes ! ” cried Passepartout, who was so surprised 
that he could not help making this involuntary admission. 

The confusion of master and servant may be imagined. 
They had both, for the moment, forgotten the indiscretion 
at the temple at Bombay, of which Passepartout had 
been guilty, and which had brought them before the court 

° f ‘"Fix* the^detective, had foreseen the advantage which 

by £ next train, in pursuit of **£***£% - 
7 Owing to the delay caused by ^hemscue ot^ 

widow, Fix and the pne. ^ having been already 

5&TVV5S' S-a A-''» th “ >—«* 
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found that Phileas Fogg had not yet arrived, and lie began 
to think his man must have stopped at one of the stations 
on the line, and taken refuge in the Northern provinces. 
For twenty-four hours Fix watched the station in a state 
of intense anxiety; at last he was rewarded by seeing Fogg 
and Passepartout leave the carriage accompanied by a young 
woman whose presence he was wholly at a loss to explain. 
He hastened for a policeman; and this was how the party 
came to be arrested, and brought before Judge Obadiah. 

“ The facts are admitted ? ” asked the judge. 

“ They are,” replied Mr. Fogg coldly. 

“Inasmuch,” resumed the judge, “as the English law 
protects equally, rigorously, and without any distinction, 
all the religions of the people of India, and the offence is 
acknowledged by the individual, Passepartout, who is 
proved to have desecrated 1 the pagoda of Malabar Hill on 
the 20th day of October, the said Passepartout is condemned 
to fifteen days’ imprisonment and a fine of three thousand 
rupees. 2 But,” continued the judge, “ though there is no posi¬ 
tive proof that this sacrilege was connived at 2 by the master, 
nevertheless, he must be held responsible for the acts of his 
paid servant, and the said Phileas Fogg is condemned to 

eight days imprisonment and a fine of fifteen hundred 
rupees. 


But just as the clerk was about to call the next case, 
Mr. Fogg said, I offer bail, 4 your honour.” 

“You have a right to do so,” said the judge. 

Fix, from a corner in the room had been watching the 
proceedings with a keen interest and satisfaction, for if 
they were detained for eight days in prison, as he hoped, the 
arrant would, by that time, have arrived from England 
He now felt a chill ran down his back, but his composure 

an”hL d Zr en t 6 heard f tlle i ud §® sa y> that, as Philea S P Fogg 
and his servant were strangers, he should require substan 
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tial bail 1 for each of them, in the sum of ten thousand 
rupees. 

“ Here is the money,” said Mr. Fogg, and he took a 
bundle of notes out of the bag which Passepartout still held, 

and laid it on the clerk’s desk. 

“ This sum will be returned to you when you come out 
of prison,” said the judge; “ in the meantime you are free 
on bail.” 

Mr. Fogg took a carriage,into which Aouda,Passepartout, 
and himself mounted, and the whole party was driven down 
to one of the quays, which they reached just as eleven o cloc 

was striking. Fix hurried after them. 

The Rangoon was lying out in the rivenabout 1half;i 
mile off, with her blue peter flying from <the mast-head. 
Mr Fog" had an hour before him, but he hailed a boa *“* 
once! .and put off with Aouda and his servant. The detective 

fairly stamped with rage. . . tt , , Two 

TLo scoundrel! ” he exclaimed, he s oil. iW0 , 

“ W3. Mow 11 htato tftTthe 1 

world'if 6 necessary ; but at the rate he is going on, the money 
he has stolen will soonje e*bauste phUeas Fogg ha d 

St ^brought S £ “2™ dash¬ 
ing daily. 

CHAPTER IX. 

FIX DOES NOT SEEM TO UNDERSTAND. 

The first part of the passage of ttoP. 

the Rangoon , which plied b approaching the Straits 

was favourable, and she w*W° a the china 

of Malacca, through which she would pa 

Sea. 
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But what was detective Fix doing ? Leaving instruc¬ 
tions that if the warrant came it should be forwarded with 
all speed to Hong Kong, he managed to embark on the 
Rangoon unperceived by Passepartout, and he hoped to 
conceal his presence until the steamer reached her destina¬ 
tion. It would have been difficult to explain why he was 
on board, without awaking Passepartout’s suspicions, who 
thought him still at Bombay. But the force of circum¬ 
stances caused him to renew his acquaintance with the 
worthy servant, as will shortly be seen. 

All the detective’s hopes and wishes were now centred 
on Hong Kong, the last British territory they would see 
en route , for the steamer stopped too short a time at Singa¬ 
pore for him to take any steps there. The arrest must 
be made then at Hong Kong. 

China, Japan, or America would offer a secure asylum 1 
to the fugitives, and a warrant of extradition 2 would be 
necessary in any of these countries, resulting in all kinds of 
delays, of which the rascals would take advantage, and so 
escape him for ever. 

But he must not trust to the arrival of the Rangoon at 
Hong Kong to carry out his plan, for Mr. Fogg had the 
tiresome habit of jumping from one boat into another, and 
before he could take any steps, his man would be far away. 

Fix decided that he must warn the English authorities, 
and signal the arrival of the Rangoon before Fogg could 
land. This was easy to do, as the steamer put in” at Singa¬ 
pore for a few hours, and there is telegraphic communication 
between that port and Hong Kong. He finally resolved, 
as a last resource, and before taking any steps, to question 
Passepartout. It would not be difficult to make him talk; 
and, as there was no time to lose, Fix prepared to make him¬ 
self known. It was a dangerous expedient, for a hint from 
the servant to his master would upset all his plans. 
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It was now the 31st of October, and on the following 
day the Rangoon was due at Singapore. On that day, 
then, Fix left his cabin, and went on deck, with the inten¬ 
tion of meeting Passepartout first, apparently quite sur¬ 
prised to see him. Passepartout was promenading up and 
down in the fore part of the ship, when the police-agent 

rushed up to him, exclaiming— n 

“ What, you on board the Rangoon ? 

“ Mr. Fix! ” returned Passepartout, really surprised 

to recognize his fellow-traveller of the Mongolia Why, 

I left you at Bombay, and now I find you on the way to 
Hon" Kong! Are you going round the world, too . 

“ No, no ! ” replied Fix, “ I shall stop at Hong Kong, 

at least, for a few days.” 

“ Ah l ” said Passepartout, who seemed rather per 
plexed! “ But how is it I have not seen you on board since 

" C MVeh^the fact is I have been rather ill— sea-sick— 
so I remained below. The Bay of Bengal' has not treated 

me so well as the Indian Ocean. And how 

“ As well and as punctual as ever, not a, d y 
time ! By-the-by, Mr. Fix, do you know we have a you g 

lady ‘^A'young lady ! ” exclaimed the detective, affecting 

not to understand what Passepartout meant. ^ 

V Dd SSdSm’wS?^ilppened in the 
the whole story. He told elephant for two 

pagoda at Bombay, the piircn .^ e j r appearance before 

thousand pounds, Aouda s re f™ » sente nced to fine and 
the fudge at Calcutta, and being sentenced 

imprisonment, and their release t he ] a tter incidents, 
Fix, though well knowing all the was only too 
affected entire ignorance, ami 1 assep 
pleased to find such an interested hstene . 
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“ But,” asked Fix, “ does your master propose to carry 

this young woman to Europe ? ” 

‘‘No, Mr. Fix, certainly not. We are simply going to 
put her under the care of one of her relations at Hong Kong, 
a wealthy merchant there." 

“ Nothing to be done here,” said Fix to himself, con¬ 
cealing his disappointment. “ Mr. Passepartout, let me 
offer you some refreshment.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Fix. We must at least have a friendly 
glass together; ” and they descended to the bar 1 of the 
Rangoon. 

The steamer duly reached Singapore, and anchored to 
coal. Mr. Fogg landed, hired a carriage, and took his party 
for a couple of hours’ drive round the town, and returned 
to the steamer just as she was preparing to continue her 
voyage. 

The weather was very bad during the last days before 
they reached the mouth of the Canton river, into which the 
strait, leading up to Hong Kong, opens. 

The wind was high, and consequently the steamer’s 
progress was retarded, and it seemed probable that she 
would be twenty-four hours behind her regular time at 
Hong Kong, perhaps more, if the weather did not improve. 
At last, on the 4th of November the storm abated, but the 
time they had lost was not to be recovered, and land was 
only sighted* at five o’clock on the morning of the 6th. Mr. 
Fogg had calculated that the steamer would arrive on the 
5th, consequently he was twenty-four hours behind time, 
and he feared he had missed his passage to Yokohama, for 
the steamer sailed the next day. 

At six o’clock the pilot boarded the Rangoon , and took 
his place on the bridge 3 in order to take the ship through 
the difficult channel up to Victoria, the capital and por4>-of 
Hong Kong. ' 
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Mr. Fogg, after having consulted his Indian Bradshaw , l 
<juietlv enquired of the pilot if he knew when the steamer 
left for Yokohama. 

“ To-morrow morning at high-water, replied the pilot. 
Ah ! ” said Mr. Fogg, not at all surprised. Passe¬ 
partout, who was standing by, could have embraced him, 
while Fix would have been glad to wring his neck. 

“ What is the steamer’s name ? ” asked Mr. Fogg. 

“The Cathay .” /v ' M 

“ Ought she not to have left yesterday ? 

“ Yes. but there were some repairs to be done to one 
of her boilers, and her departure has been delayed until 

to-morrow.” , „ , , . i 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Fogg,as he walked away to the 

saloon of the Rangoon. ., 

At one o’clock the vessel was moored alongside the 

Steamboat Pier, and the passengers went ashore 

The Cathay was advertised to leave the next morning 
nt nine so Mr Fo<™ had sixteen hours before him to devote 
to his or rather to Aouda’s, affairs. On landing he put 
the lady into a palanquin, and ordered the bearers o 
proceed'to the Club Hotel, whither he went, followed by 

Passepartout. for ^ accomffloda tion of Aouda 

and after Mr Fogg had seen that she was being properly 

he ’3 
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was explained by the fact that his business connection had 

chiefly been with Dutch merchants. 

Phileas Fogg returned to the hotel; and informed 
Aouda that her cousin had gone to live in Holland, 
Aouda made no reply for a moment, then,in a gentle '<>ice 
she asked, “ What do you think 1 ought to do, Mr. Fogg ? ’ 
“ It. is very simple.” replied he; “ come on to Europe.” 



Hong Korn* m tliv nnddlo of the l'.Uh ooiitms. 


“ But I cannot intrude-" 

“ You do not intrude in the least, and your presence 
does not interfere with my programme. Passepartout! ” 

“ Sir,” replied the servant. 

“Go and engage three cabins on board the Cathay." 

Passepartout, delighted that the young lady, who had 
been exceedingly kind to him. was going to continue her 
journey with them, immediately went oil on his errand. On 
the Company's wharf, where the Cathay was lyiim, he saw 
Fix walking up and down. ' r 
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“ Well, Mr. Fix,” said Passepartout, “ have you decided 
to go on with us as far as America ? ” V 

“ Yes,” said Fix between his clenched teeth. 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed Passepartout, laughing heartily. 
“ I knew you couldn’t leave us. Come along and engage 
your berth .” 1 

They entered the steamboat office and secured four 
berths. The clerk, as he handed them their tickets, informed 
them that, as the repairs of the Cathay were completed, 
she would start that same evening at nine o’clock, instead 
of in the morning as advertised. 

“ Very good'; that will suit my master very well, said 

Passepartout. “ I will go and inform him. 

Fix now decided to make a bold move and tell Passe- 
partout all. It seemed to be the only way by which he 
could keep Phileas Fogg several days longer at Hong Kong. 
Accordingly he invited his companion into a tavern which 


W3S TheywlS into a large, well-decorated room, at one 
end of which was a long couch furnished with cushions an 

nrjrjMP a 

s*oZ s 

man did ample justice -T> h ev talked about many things, 
him with close attention. Ii } ‘ • i v to y 0 u.” 

At length Fix said, “ I passepartout. “Well we can 
“ Seriously ! exclaimed P^epartou^ ^ j must 

talk seriously to-morrow. I have no „ 

hurry off and tell my master about the bo . 


* 
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“ Stay,” replied Fix. “ It concerns your master. Do 
you know I am a police detective, sent out by the head 
office in London ? ” 

“ You, a police agent! ” 

“ Yes,” said Fix; “ and I will prove it; here is my 
authority,” and taking a document from his pocket-book, 
he handed it to his companion. It was a commission, 1 
signed by- the Chief of the Metropolitan Police. Passe¬ 
partout, dumbfounded, could not utter a word. 

“ Mr. Fogg’s wager,” continued Fix, “ is only a pretext 2 
to blind you, and you and his companions of the Reform 
Club are the dupes ; 3 it was to his interest to make sure of 
securing your innocent co-operation.” 4 

“ But why ? ” asked Passepartout. 

“ Listen. On the 28th of last September a robbery 
of fifty-five thousand pounds was committed at the Bank 
of England by an individual whose description lias been 
given. Here it is, and it tallies, 6 in every respect, with that 
of Mr. Phileas Fogg.” 

“ Nonsense! ” cried Passepartout, striking the table 
with his fist. “ My master is as honest a man as ever lived.” 

“ How do you know ? ” replied Fix. “ You only 
entered his service the day he left London; he left on some 
foolish pretext and without any luggage, and carrying with 
him an immense sum in bank notes! And you venture to 
call him an honest man! ” 

‘‘ Yes, so he is,” replied the good fellow. ■ , / / , 
Would you like to be arrested as his accomplice ? ” 6 

Passepartout leaned his head on his hands. He was 
afraid to look the detective in the face. 

Phileas Fogg a thief—the rescuer of Aouda—a brave 
and generous man, but a thief! And yet circumstantial 
evidence was very strong against him. Passepartout could 
not believe in his master’s guilt. 
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“ What would you have me do ? ” said he at last, with 
an effort. 

“ This,” replied Fix. “ I have tracked Mr. Fogg so far, 
but as yet I have not received a warrant (which I asked to 
be sent from London) for his arrest. You must help me to 

detain him in Hong Kong until „ . 

“ Never! ” replied Passepartout. Mr. Fix, he 
stammered, “ even if what you say is true, and supposing 
my master is the culprit you are searching for—which l 
deny—1 have been, and still am, in his service ; he is a land 
and generous master to me, and I would not betray him tor 

all the gold in the world.” 

“ You refuse ? Remember I will share with you the 
reward of two thousand pounds promised by the Bank o 


England.” ^ 

“ I refuse absolutely.” ., T . 

“ Well then,” said Fix, “ forget all I have said. Let 

us have a drink.” 

“ Yes, let us have another glass together. 

Passepartout felt himself being speed' 1 / overcome by 

the liouor which was no doubt drugged, and F J X ’ 
that the servant must, at all hazards, be separated from 

ssisstsss 

time of the Cathay s departure, and it he is, u 
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CHAPTER X. 

FIX COMES FACE TO FACE WITH PIIILEAS FOGG. 

~ While these events, which might, perhaps, seriously 

^ (X improm ise Mr. Fogg’s future, were taking place, he and 
Aoudawere walking through the streets of the English 
quarter. Having decided to accept Mr. Fogg’s escort 1 to 
Europe, it was necessary that she should make several 
purchases suitable for so long a journey. It was all very 
well for a man like Mr. Fogg to_scurry round the world with 
only a carpet-bag, but a lady could not be expected to travel 
under such conditions. 

Having made her purchases, Mr. Fogg and the young 
widow returned to the hotel and dined at the table d'hote** 
The meal was most sumptu^l^^^ed, and at its close, 
Aouda shook hands with her impertu rbable 3 /protector, 
after the English fashion, and then retired tfrhev room. 
Mr. Fogg himself was absorbed throughout the rest of the 
evening in the perusal of The Times and The Illustrated 
London News.* If anything could have surprised him, it 
would have been the non-appearance of his servant at bed¬ 
time ; so thinking that the steamer was not sailing for Yoko¬ 
hama until the following morning, he did not disturb himself 
about the matter. But when Passepartout did not appear 
the next morning, in answer to his master’s bell, Mr. Fogg 
tffearnt that he had been absent all night. Without betray- 
t mg the least v exation , he contented himself with taking his 
■ ^ carpet-bag, sending word to Aouda that he was ready, and 
ordered a palanquin to take them to the landing-stage. 

Half-an-liour later they reached the quay, and Mr. Fogg 
learnt that the Cathay had sailed the previous evening. 

_ Mr - F °gg> who had expected to find both his servant 


• Pronounce U-bl-d-V-d is in “ Ur ”; 6 as j D dote." 
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and the vessel, had a double disappointment, and he was 
obliged to do without either. But no signs of anxiety were 
visible on his face, and as Aouda looked up at him somewhat 
uneasily, he simply observed^ “ It is a n^ere accident of 

travel, Madam; nothing more.^ c ' KA> ' v * 

At this moment, a man who had been watching hnn 

attentively approached. It was Fix, who, bowing, addressed 

Mr. Fogg, 

“ Were you not, like me, Sir, one of the passengers by 

the Rangoon which arrived yesterday ? 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied Mr. Fogg, coldly ; but I have not 

the honour T to 

“ Excuse me,” said the detective, “ but I expected to 

find your servant here.” . , 

“ Do you know where he is. Sir,” asked the young widow 

anxiously. . . . • « l_ q 

“ What! ” responded Fix, feigning surprise, has ne 

not been with you ? ” H $ Z f u; m 

“ No,” replied Aouda, I have seen nothing of him 

since yesterday. Surely he has not gone on board the 

r>'u, Madam ? ” answered the^detective. 
“ But excuse me making the enquiry, did you 
by that boat?” 

“ Sodicn Madam, and I am exceedingly disappointed. 

The £ h.h.™* y 2” = 

r ickly *£ z givi 8 »y ; 

T" ” wfm”t now w,i. eight d.y. lot the »«• 

h. »id; m 

Sa AV* »““* m ; d” 011 luck 
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was at last favouring the representative of the law. Imagine 
then what a stunning blow it was for him to hear Fogg 
quietly remark— 

“I suppose there are other ships besides the Cathay 
in Hong Kong harbour,” and offering his arm to Aouda, 
he directed his steps in the direction of the docks to look for 
some vessel about to sail for Japan. 

Fix, dismayed, followed him; it seemed as if he was 
s bound to him by some invisible link, but his usual good 
fortune had apparently deserted our hero. For three 
hours Phileas wandered about the docks, in vain, and 
at last he determined, if necessary, to charter a vessel 1 to 
carry him to Yokohama; but all the vessels were either 
loading or unloading, and, consequently, none of them could 
sail at once. Fix began to hope again. 

But Mr. Fogg was not discouraged, and he determined 
to continue his enquiries, even if he were obliged to cross 
over to Macao,* 2 a port on the other side of the mouth of 
the Canton river, when he was accosted by a sailor, who 
was walking about on the outer liarjmiu;r i) 

“ Is your honour looking for a vessel ? ” 

“ Have you a boat ready to sail at once ? ” asked Mr. Fogg. 

“ Yes, your honour, I have; a pilot boat—No. 43— 
the best in the harbour.” 

“Will you undertake to convey me to Yokohama ? ” 

“ Your honour is joking,” said the pilot. 

“ Not at all. I have missed the Cathay , and I inust 
be at Yokohama by the 14th of the month, at the latest, 
in order to catch the steamer for San Francisco.” 

“ I am sorry,” said the sailor, “ but it is impossible.” 

“ I will give one hundred pounds a day, and a bonus 3 
of two hundred pounds, if I reach Yokohama in time.” 

♦ Pronounce md-kd’-A-d as in " far "; d as in “ no." 8ometimos pronounced as mdkaw-d u 

in "far"; atr as in “law." 
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“ Are you really jn earuesjt ? ” demanded the pilot. 
k * Very much so," replied Mr. Fogg. 

The pilot stepped aside for a moment. He looked at 
the sea. evidently struggling in his mind between the wish 
to earn such an enormous sum, and the fear of undertaking 
such a dangerous journey in so small a vessel. In the mean¬ 
time, Fix, who was watching at a little distance, was in a 

state of mortal susp ense . yrultt' 

Mr. Fcfgg ‘WnedTo^Aouda and asked her, “ You would 

not be afraid, would you, Madam ? ” 

“ Not with you, Mr. Fogg,” was her answer. 

The pilot now returned, s hufflin g his ljat in his hands. 

“ Well, pilot ? ” said Mr. Fogg.^^^ * 

“ Well, your honour,” replied lie, “ I dare not risk my 
own life, my men, nor you, in my little boat of scarcely 
twenty tons burden 1 on so long a voyage, and at this period 
of the year. Besides, we could never arrive in time, for it 
is sixteen hundred and fifty miles from Hong Kong to Yoko¬ 
hama.” # 

“ Only sixteen hundred,” said Mr. Fogg. 

“ Well, there is not much difference,” replied the pilot, 
“ but it is perhaps possible to arrange it in some other way. 

“ How ? ” demanded Phileas Fogg. 

“ Bv going to Nagasaki,* at the extreme south of Japan, 

eleven hundred miles, or even to Shanghai,f on the China 

coast only eight hundred miles from Hong Kong. In tho 
latter' case we 8 can keep inshore, and have the advantage 

° f ‘‘I -st catch the American 

mail packet’ at Yokohama ; I want to go neither to ■- lang i.u 

DOr ‘"tVhv'S?” returned th e pilot. “The steamerJ or 

" • Pronounce nd-gi id' ki-d as in “ far ’*! » a* , , a9 j n •• pin." Sometimes pro- 

, „ ./mm, hdi'-nnsin "shank' ;« asm , harK 

no.mce.l .JmH0-/i<-« as in hide. 
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San Francisco does not start from Yokohama. It calls 
at Yokohama, and at Nagasaki, but its port of departure 
is Shanghai.” 

“ Are you sure of what you say ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ When does the vessel leave Shanghai ? ” 

“ On the 11th, at seven in the evening. We have, 
therefore, four days before us, that is to say, ninety-six 
hours ; and at the rate of eight miles an hour, if we have good 
luck and this south-west wind holds, with a calm sea, we 
may, perhaps, make those eight hundred miles to Shanghai 
in time.” 

“ When can you start ? ” asked the anxious traveller. 

“ In an hour’s time ; it will only take me so long to put 
stores on board, and then we can set sail.” 

“ It is a bargain,” replied Mr. Fogg. “ Are you the 
master of the boat ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir, John Bunsby, master of the pilot boat, the 
Tankadere .”* 


“Shall I give you something at once, on account?” 1 
“ If it is convenient to your honour.” "7TTT7 
“ Here are two hundred pounds.” Then, turning to 

Fix, he added, “ if you would like to take advantage-” 

“ Thank you, Sir; I was about to ask that favour of 

y° u ” c \ . » 

“Very well, in half-an-hour we shall embajkJ’ 

“ But poor Passepartout?” urged Aouda, who was^ , 
much distressed by the servant’s non-appearance. 

“ I will do what I possibly can'iffr him,” said Mr. Fogg. 

Fix, in feverish excitement, went on board the pilot- 
boat, whilst Fogg and Aouda went to the police office and 
left a description of the missing servant, and also a sum of 
money to pay his passage-home. The same form ality was 

• Pronounce tanQ-k&dur—a as in 14 tank "; 4 as in 14 carp das in 14 daro 44 
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gone through at the French Consulate, 1 and then, after 
calling at the hotel for their luggage, the palanquin conveyed 
them to the wharf. 

At three o’clock the pilot-boat, No. 43, with her crew 
and stores on board, was ready to start. At ten minutes 
past three they set sail. Mr. Fogg and Aouda gave a last 
look at the quay in the hope of seeing Passepartout, but in 
vain. So the master, John Bunsby, stood out to sea, and 
soon the Tankadere , with all her sails set, and a favouring 
wind, went bounding over the waves. If the wind remained 
in the same quarter, there was every chance of her making 

Shanghai with some hours to spare. , 

The Tankadere was a pretty little schooner/ of about 
20 tons burden, and built for speed, like a racing-yacht. 
She was beautifully clean, and everything was as bright and 
shining as possible; evidently her master and his crew ot 
four men took a pride in her, and they were not disappointed 
at the way she seemed to fly over the sparkling waters. 

The next morning, the 8th of November Bunsby ascer¬ 
tained by the log that they had run one hundred and twenty 
miles since they left Hong Kong. Plnleas ^g had eve y 
reason to hope they would arrive in time, but this voyage 
of ei"ht hundred miles was one of great risk for the China 
Sea is especially rough, and a stormjngkt delay them at 

^ The'' next morning, 3t daybreak, the wind freshened 
with every appearance of a gale, and by eight^ 

the violence of which can Imrdlybedesci,bed. ^ ^ ^ 

gale ,We g S* T ““ S 

f/po™, increased* and when Bunsby saw it growing dark, 
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' and no signs of a lull, he began to feel very uneasy, lb* 
thought the best thing to do would be to bear up for some 
port near at hand, and he consulted his crew on the matter. 
After a few words with them, lie addressed Mr. bogg. 

I think, your honour, we had better rim tor one of 


the ports on the coast. 

“ I think so, too,” returned Fogs'. 

“ Yes,” said the pilot. “ but which do you think best ? 


1 > 



The Port of Sliangh.n.showing the viuiojs Consulates 

“ I only know of one,” answered Phileas. 

“ And that is-? ” 

“ Shanghai.” 

“ Well, your honour is right. Shanghai it shall be,” 
and the Tankadere's head was kept steadily to the northvj 

It was a dreadful night, and it was a miracle the little 
schooner did not founder,; at last day broke again, but though 
the tempest still raged, there was a change for the better, 
and the Tankadere again kept her course for Shanghai. 

At noon the next day they sighted the coast, and John 
xsunsby was able to say they were within a hundred miles 
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of Shanghai. A hundred miles, and one day to do them in. 
Mr. Fogg was due that very evening at Shanghai, if lie did 
not want to miss the mail steamer to Yokohama. 

At seven they were still three miles distant, and John 
Bunsby began to be exceedingly anxious, for the extra 
reward of two hundred pounds was slipping through his 
fingers. He looked at Mr. Fogg—but the intrepid traveller 
was as calm as ever, and yet the whole of his fortune was at 
that moment at stake. 

That very instant, a long funnel from which vomited 
a cloud of black smoke, was visible on the horizon ; it was 
the American steamer leaving port at her appointed time. 
“ Confound her ! ” cried John Bunsby, giving the tiller 

a shove in despair. 

“ Signal her,” said Mr. Fogg quietly. 

A small bronze cannon was in the Tankaderes bow; it 

was used for firing signals during foggy weather It was 
loaded, and Bunsby was about to apply the match, when 

Mr. Fogg said 

“ Set your ensign* half-mast. . , 

The pilot gave the order, and at once this was done. 

It was a signal of distress, and thev were in hopes the steamer 

would see it, and heave-to 3 to assist them. 

AncTthe boom of the fidtle cannon resounded far over 
the sea. 

CHAPTER XI. 

passepartout finds that it is necessary to 
have money in ones pocket. 

The Cathay left Hong Kong ^hTnext 

morning the bailors werlTstonished to see a passenger with 



)passepartout needs money. 



^half-stupefied eyes, staggering in his walk, and with dis¬ 
hevelled hair, emerge from the fore-cabin, and totter to 
some spare .spars* on the deck, upon which he seated him¬ 
self. It was Passepartout, and this is what had happened 
to him. \' J 

:"V: Soon after Fix had left the opium-den, two of the 

/ waiters had laid Passepartout on the couch by the side of 
f v , the other sleepers. Three hours later, haunted even in his 
nightmare sleep by one idea, he woke up and struggled 
■ against the stupefying influence of the drug. The remem- 
J - brance of his unfulfilled duties assisted him to shake off his 


stupor. He left the wretched den, and guiding himself 
^by the walls, he staggered on, crying out, as in a dream, 
“The Cathay , the Cailiay!” - 

, ^ The steamer was alongside the wharf, ready to start; 
; V he had but a few more steps to go; he stumbled across the 
gangway , 2 and fell down unconscious on the deck, just as 
' i/the vessel cast off her hayrqer ^ 3 and began to move. The 
T J sailors, accustomed to this sort of thing, took pity on the 
poor fellow; they led him down to the fore-cabin, and when 
he awoke the following morning, he was fifty miles from 
Hong Kong. 

This is how he found himself on board the Cathay, 
inhaling the fresh, sea-air, and by degrees he became quite 
sober again. Then he began to recall the occurrences of 
the previous day, and to wonder where his master was; he 
must find him, and beg his pardon for so serious a lapse 
from duty . 4 

“ Yes,” thought he, “ Aouda is not up yet, and Mr. 
Fogg has probably found some partners at whist, and is 
enjoying himself according to custom,” and he staggered 
with difficulty to the quarter-deck . 5 Then he descended 
to the saloon ; R Mr. Fogg was nowhere to be seen. He had 
now but one resource, which was to ask the purser 7 which 
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was Mr. Fogg’s cabin, but the man replied that there 
no one of that name on board. 

“ Excuse me,” said Passepartout, “ the gentleman I 
mean is tall and reserved, for he does not talk much, and 
he is accompanied by a young lady.” 

“ We have no young lady on board,” replied the purser ; 
“ but here is the passenger-list—you can see for yourself.” 

Passepartout scanned the list. His master’s name 
was not there. Suddenly an idea struck him. 

“ Am I on the Cathay ? ” 

“Yes.” A 

“ En route for Yokohama ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

For a moment Passepartout feared he had boarded the 
wrong steamer; but though he was now assured that he was 
on board the Cathay , it was certain his master was not. 

Thunderstruck, as he realized his position, Passepartout 
dropped into a chair ; then he suddenly saw it all. He remem¬ 
bered that the time of sailing had been changed, that he 
should have informed his master of the fact, and that he 
hacPnot done so. It was his fault, then, that Mr. hogg 
and Aouda had missed the steamer, and he was furious at 

the trick Fix had played upon him. 

After the first shock of disappointment, Passepartout 

recovered his composure, and began to study the situation, 
for he was not in a very enviable position True, he was 
on his way to Japan, but what was he to do when lie got 
there ’ His pockets were empty; he had not a solitary 
shilling—not even a penny-and the reflection was not a 
n easine one His passage had, fortunately been paid in 
advance; and he had five or six days in which to decide 

UPO, On th f e U 13U. ZCathay entered the port of Yokohama 
with the morning’s tide. Passepartout went timidly ashore 
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on this curious land, for he had nothing to do but to wander 
aimlessly through the streets. He had, however, one 
resource, and that was to ask for assistance from the French 
or the English consul, but he shrank from telling his story, 
connected, as it was, so intimately with his master. So 
before doing so he determined to try any chance for obtain¬ 
ing a livelihood that presented itself. 

Just as he came to this decision, his eyes fell upon an 
immense placard which a sort of closen was carrying through 
the streets. This placard was in English, and announced 
the last performance of an acrobatic Japanese Troupe, called 
the ‘Long Noses,’ prior to their departure for the United 
States. ' • v.-V • ■>. : 

“ The United States ! ” said Passepartout to himself, 
“ that’s just what I want.” 

He followed the sandwich-man , 1 and a quarter of an 
hour later he stopped at the large bpof,h of a company of 
jugglers, the front of which was decorated with streamers, 
and the walls with paintings, crude and without any regard 
to perspective, and in the most glaring colours. 

This was the establishment of the Honourable William 
Batulcar, a sort of Barnum , 4 the director of a troupe of 
mountebanks , 3 jugglers, clowns, acrobats , 4 equilibrists , 6 and 
gymnasts, who, ^c&Srding to the posters outside, were 
giving their last performances before leaving the Empire 
a uOL-thfi-Bun 0 for the United States of America. 

Passepartout entered and asked for Mr. Batulcar; 
that gentleman at once replied with the query, 

V j “What do you want?” '-" 

^ Do you want a servant ? ” enquired Passepartout. 

I ‘‘You are a Frenchman, are you not?” 

| “Yes, a Parisian, from Paris.” v 

; ‘‘Then you know how to pul l faces, and to grin ? ” r " : ' 
‘Upon my word,” replied Passepartout, annoyed to 
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see that his nationality had prompted the question, “ it is 
true we Frenchman can make faces, but not better than 
Americans.” 




ILtlilS. 

Just so ! Well; I do not need a servant, but I do 
not mind engaging you as a clown.see, my friend, in 
France they exhibit foreign clowns, and in foreign parts, 
French clowns.” 


Li. 11 UIUWllO. 

After some further conversation, the terms were arranged 
and the engagement was concluded. At last Passepartout 
had found a situation as handy-man 1 in a celebrated Japanese^ 
troupe. It was not a very dignified position, but within 
a week he would be on his way to San Francisco. 

The performance, announced with so much flourish’* 
of trumpets, was to begin at three. The building was 
crowded, and the noisy instrumentalists of the Japanese 
band be can to play a'deafening tune. Of course Passe¬ 
partout iiad no time to study his part, he was to give the 
support of his strong back and shoulders to a grand exhibi¬ 
tion of ‘the human pyramid,’ 2 performed by the Long 
Noses.’ This great attraction was to conclude the per- 

r 4/> fgt S 

° rm These 1 Long Noses,’ the most extraordinary egufUbrists yc 

of the world, were hitherto unknown to Europe. Dressed 

like Japanese heroes of the Middle Ages, they wore a splendid 

pair of wings on their shoulders; but what specially dis 

tinguished each member was a long nose with wh.eh the, 

faces were adorned, and also the use they made of it. Ihese 
laces were auo , j d were nothing more nor 

mmmm 

tnCk ls a last scene a ‘ human pyramid ’ had been announced, 
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in which fifty of the ‘ Long Noses ’ were to represent the 
Car of Juggernaut ; x but instead of forming a pyramid with 
their shoulders as a base, these clever artists were to form 
a group with their noses. Now, one of the performers who 
had helped to form the base of the car had left the^ troupe , 
and as it only required strength and adroitness, Passepartout 
had been chosen to take his place. 

The poor fellow felt utterly miserable when he had 
l donned 2 his unusual costum e, ornamented with many- 
coloured wings, and amose six feet long had been secured 
to his face. But that nose was his bread-winner for the 
time being, and so he resig ned himself to his lot. 

Passepartout took his place on the stage, and ranged 
himself by the side of those of his colleagues 8 , who were to*' 
form the base of the Car of Juggernaut. They all lay on 
their backs on the floor, with their noses pointing upwards. 
A second detachment came and balanced themselves on 


these appendages, a third contingent 4 above, then a fourth 
section, and on the last noses a human monument was con-: 
structed, reaching up to the ceiling of the theatre. , 

. o'-vThe applau sg was deafening, and the orchestra was 
just striking up an ear-splitting air, whence pyramid 
tottered; the balance was lost, one^oTthe noses of the base 
faileHfand the human pyramid was shattered like a house 
of cards! It was Passepartout’s fault. Suddenly leaving 
his place, he rushed across the stage, cleared t he front at a 
bound, and scrambling up to the right hand of the first 
gallery (or dress-circle, as we should call it), he fell at the feet 

of one of the spectators, crying, “ Ah, my master! my 
master! ” 


“You here, Passepartout ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir; indeed it is I.” 

“Well, under these circumstances, you had better go 
to the steamer at once; young man.” 
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Mr. Fogg, Aouda, and Passepartout hastened out of 
the theatre, and Mr. Batulcar, raging furiously, hastened 
after them, and demanded damages for the 1 breakage ! 
of the pyramid. Mr. Fogg soon appeased him by thrusting 
some bank notes into his hand, and at half-past six, just as 
she was about to start, Mr. Fogg and Aouda stepped on 
board the American mail-steamer, followed by Passepartout. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE PASSAGE ACROSS THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

We must now retrace 1 a little, but it may easily be 
guessed what had happened when the pilot-boat came in 
sight of Shanghai. The captain of the steamer, perceiving 
the signal of distress made by the Tankadere , bore down 
to the° little schooner, and decided to take Phileas and his 
party on board. Mr. Fogg then paid Bunsby the price 
agreed upon, and with five hundred and fifty pounds in his 
pocket as a bonus, the pilot was happy. Fogg’s mrty was 
transferred to the steamer, which at once resumed her course 

for Nagasaki and Yokohama. , f 

Arriving at Yokohama on the morning of the 14th ot 

November, Phileas Fogg lost no time in going on board the 
Cathay, where he learned, to Aouda s great dehght-and 
perhaps to his own also, though he betrayed no emotion- 
that a Frenchman, named Passepartout, had really arrived 

on her ^je^ay was to leave for San Francisco the 

same evening he set out at once to find his servant. 
Cuiries were in vain, both at the English and the French 

Consulates, and after haying wanileredthroughthestreete 

tn no nuroose thoroughly wearied and disheartened, anu 
almost despairing of finding him at all, chance or presentn 
ment. at last led him to Batulcar s theatre. He certainly 
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could not have recognized Passepartout in his eccentric 
costume; but the latter, lying on his back, perceived his 
master in the first gallery. He gave an involuntary start, 
at this entirely unexpected sight, and his slight movement 
so changed the position of his nose, that the whole pyramid 
came down with a crash upon the stage. 

All this was told Passepartout by Aouda, who related 
to him how they had sailed from Hong Kong in company 
with a certain Mr. Fix in a little schooner, the Tankadere , 
and had been taken up by the mail-steamer when opposite 
Shanghai. Passepartout never changed countenance on 
hearing the name Fix, for he felt the time was not yet oppor¬ 
tune to acquaint Jus master with all that had passed between 
the detective and himself; so, in the account he gave of his 
^ absence, he threw the entire blame on himself, his only 
•excuse being that he had become intoxicated by smoking 
opium at a tavern in Hong Kong. Mr. Fogg made no 

reply to his servant s story, but gave him some money to 
buy more suitable clothing. 

The steamer carrying the mails between Yokohama and 
ban Francisco belonged to the Pacific Mail Company, and 
was called the General Grant. She was a fast paddle-steamer, 

the fticific DOt m ° r<! than twent y-° ne da ys to cross 

Nine days after leaving Yokohama, Phileas Fogg had 
performed exactly half the tour of the terrestrial globe. 

efaJt he • A- neral % ant passed the on ® hundred and 

th t mer ' dla , n °“ November the 23rd, and was then at 

lA.'y . aq fapodes* of London. Out of his eighty days 
a&t fiftv f 6 ’ ° nl y twenty-eight left, for he had been 

St™ t 01 l hl8 T' S ’ but henceforward it was a 
straight course for him, and there was no Fix at hand to 
throw obs tacles in his way. 

-«■-; f.. i. ■■ up ■;. 
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And where was detective Fix at this moment ? He was 
actually on board the General Grant. On arriving at Yoko¬ 
hama, the detective, leaving Mr. Fogg (whom he expected 
to meet again in the course of the day), went immediately 
to the English Consulate. There he found the warrant 
authorizing the arrest of Phileas, which, having followed 
him from Bombay, had been forwarded to him from Hong 

Kong by the Cathay. , 

Fix’s disappointment mav be imagined when he reflected 

that the warrant was now useless, for Mr. Fogg was no longer 
on English ground and it would be necessary to procure a 
warrant of eiifciUfion before he could arrest him-and to 
do this would both be difficult and cause much delay. 

“ Well ” said Fix to himself, after his anger had some¬ 
what cooled, “ if the warrant is useless here, it will he all 

right^in ^|^ d therefore t0 g0 0 n board the General Grant 

To 1 ids 3 great‘mirpr^e^heb recognized ^Passepartout in ^ his 

acrobat's costame. 'ip‘aj£ 

r;r, ■&»»*> •“■»* °< ih - 

throat, and muc: t ^ a sound thrashing. When 

1 ZTfiffished Rx got up, looking somcwhat ffishevelled,. 

i'i"’ to hi! adversary, “ Have you done t 

CTiotd with you, 

“ft is in your master’s interest. 
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Passepartout was for the moment thrown off his guard 
by the detective’s coolness, and followed him to a bench 
where they both sat down. 

“ You have given me a thrashing,” said Fix. “ I 
quite expected it. Now listen—up to the present I have 
been against Mr. Fogg; now I am on his side.” 

“ At last ? ” cried Passepartout. “ So now you are 
convinced he is an honest man ? ” 

“ No,” coolly replied Fix. “ I still think him a rogue 
and a thief;—stop, let me finish what I have to say. As 
long as Mr. Fogg was on English ground, it was my interest 
to detain him until the warrant for arrest arrived. All I 


have done was for that purpose. It was I who put the 
Bombay priests on your track; it was I who ensured that 
you got intoxicated at Hong Kong, and separated you 
from your master so that he missed the Yokohama steamer.” 

Passepartout listened with clenched fists. 


“ Now,” resumed Mr. Fix, “ Mr. Fogg seems to be 
returning to England. Well, I will follow him there. But 
in future I will take as much trouble to remove whatever 
obstacles may come in his way as I have hitherto taken to 
prevent his progress. You see my is now changed, 
and I have altered my plans to suit n^ own interests and 
commence. Your interest is the same as mine, for it is 
only in England that you will know whether you are in the 
service of a rogue or of an honest man.” 

Passepartout listened attentively, and felt convinced 
that Fix really meant what he said. ^ 

“ Ar ? we friends, now ? ” asked Fix. 

n 4 - r^ r T j e ^ s ‘ No ” re P lie(i Passepartout; “ allies, Yes. 

. 1 a closejyatch on you, and atlhe least 

signs of ffeacuery. I’ll wring your neck for you.” 

“Agreed,” quietly replied the detective. 

Eleven days afterwards, the 3rd of December, the 
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General Grant entered the Golden Gate, 1 leading up to San 
Francisco, and, at seven in the morning, Mr. Fogg and his 
party set foot on the American Continent. Up to this time, 
he had neither gained nor lost a single day, for the General 

Grant had made a good voyage. 

Mr. Foma’s first care on landing was to see at wnat 

hour the next train started for New York. It left at 6 p.m., 
so that he had a whole day before him to spend in visiting 
the capital of California. He engaged a carriage for Aouda 
and himself, and with Passepartout mounted or. the: box 
they drove off to the International Hotel-one of the large 
and most important of the many fine hotels in this cele- 

brllt Aftf/'breakfast, Mr. Fogg, accompanied by Aouda, 
went to the English Consulate to have his passport vised. 
As he was leaving, he met Passepartout who raggafed 
that it would be as well, before taking train P 

Mr. Fogg thought it a useless ^ecaotao^ ; d his walk, 
might do as he thought best, lh leas con ^ yards 

he b; a ;he n0 mrsr e possiirchance (as it appeared), he 
What 1 Fojg m 


- 

man to whom he was 80 ‘uidTipwud to continue 


♦ Pronounce too -oo as in 


paw-nee’—<w as in 
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thereupon requested permission to accompany Mr. Fogg in 
his visit to the places of interest in the city, which of course 
was granted. 

Later on they returned to the hotel for dinner, after 
which they drove to the station, and at a quarter to six the 
travellers found the train of the 4 Pacific Railway ’ ready 
to start. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW YORK. 

The ‘ Grand Trunk Line,’ which passes across the 
United States of America at their widest part, consists of 
two great sections—the ‘ Central Pacific, 1 between San 
Francisco and Ogden (in the State of Utah, about 40 miles 
to the east of the Great Salt Lake) and the ‘ Union Pacific,’ 
between Ogden and Omaha* 1 (in the State of Nebraska, on 
the right bank of the Missouri river). From Omaha there 
are five trunk lines by means of which frequent communi¬ 
cation is kept up with New York. 

San Francisco and New York are thus united by an 
uninterrupted iron road more than 3,786 miles in length. 
In former days this distance took a traveller, even under 
favourable circumstances, at least six months; now it is 
traversed m less than seven days. Much of the prairie 
country between Omaha and the Sierra Nevada,f in Cali¬ 
fornia, was at this time infested by Red Indians and wild 
beaste, so that the journey was not without danger. 

Phileas hoped to reach New York in seven days in 
time to catch the steamer for Liverpool on the lltli 
After travelling 1,382 miles, which had taken them three 
days and three .nights, they were suddenly startled by hear- 

• Pronounce i'-mo-h,l-i as in " no "; « as in " mat"; d as in ” sofa." 

' " ni-ri'M-i as in " ace "; t as in •‘let”: A as in " rather.” 
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mg savage yells, followed by pistol shots. The reports 
were repeated from the front part of the train, whilst cries 
of terror proceeded from the interior of the cars, and 
the travellers realized that they were in danger. 

Fix and Fogg, revolvers in hand, rushed to the front of 
the train (for all the carriages were joined up, with a passage 
way from end to end) and there they perceived that they 
were being attacked by a band of Sioux. These Indians 
had leaped upon the foot-board 1 as the train proceeded, 
and having got upon the engine, they half killed the driver 
and stoker with blows from their clubs. One of their chiefs 
tried to stop the train, but, not knowing how to handle the 
regulator, 2 put on full steam instead of shutting it oft, and 
the engine was living along at a tremendous pace. Ihe 
passengers defended themselves bravely in their hand-to- 
hand fhdit with the savages. They barricaded some of tl 
cars, and were besieged in their moving fortresses, carried 
along, all the time, at nearly a hundred mdes an hour As 
many as twenty of the Sioux had fallen, either mortally 
wounded or crushed by the wheels; and many passengers, 
grievously hurt, lay stretched upon the seats. 

„„„ ,3 for ten in..., and ...Id = l« " « 

ssk; i r»r.cat asx 

f “ At"-! baT.'gSrd £ P.— "< 

the train”before tb. next sMaon. ™ <id 

t Tl ” r d rJ£3? XS “'«»* 

St“u*«”b. I stopped tritbi. bee we 

■“ “'Vrihall be Stopped,” said PM~ »» pteparin S 
to rush from the car. 
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“ Stay where you are, Sir,” cried Passepartout, “ this 
is my business.” 

Phileas had not time to stop the brave fellow, who, 
unperceived by the Indians, succeeded in opening a door, 
and slipping under the car. By means of the chains, 1 he 
managed to creep from one car to the next, helping himself 
along by the brakes with wonderful dexterity, and thus he 
reached the first car of the train next the engine. 

Then, hanging on by one hand, between the luggage- 
van and the tender, he unhooked the coupling-chains, 
but could not succeed in unscrewing the drawbar joining 
the carriages to one another. A sudden jerk of the engine 
fortunately broke it, and the cars, detached from the flying 
engine, gradually slackened speed, whilst the locomotive 
rushed forward with increased speed. Carried on by the 
impetus 2 it had already acquired, the train still moved 
forward for several minutes; but, the brakes being applied 
from the inside of the cars, at last it stopped, less than a 
hundred feet from Fort Kearney station. 

The soldiers of the fort, attracted by the sound of firing, 
hurried up; the Sioux had not expected them, and they 
all decamped in a body before the train really stopped. * 

When the passengers were counted on the station 
platform, three travellers, including Passepartout, were 
missing. Had they been killed in the fight, or were they 
taken prisoners by the Sioux ? No one could tell. 

There were several wounded, but none mortally. Aouda 
was quite unhurt, and Phileas Fogg, who had been in the 
thickest of the fight, had not received a scratch. Fix was 
slightly wounded in the arm ; but Passepartout was missing, 
and tears filled the young widow’s eyes. 

Mr. Fogg stood motionless, with folded arms. He 
had to come to a very serious decision. Aouda stood close 
by him; she looked up in his face enquiringly, without 
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saying a word, but he understood her. If his servant was 
a prisoner, was it not his duty to risk everything to rescue 
him from the Indians ? “I will find him, dead or alive, 
said he in his usual calm voice. He did not hesitate to 
do what his heart told him was his duty, though he knew 
that,by one day’s delay, he would lose the steamer at New 
York, and also his wager. 

The commanding officer of Fort Kearney was there, 


and heard what he said. 

“ You shall not go alone,” cried he, touched in spite 
of himself. “ Thirty volunteers ! ” he added, turning round 

to his men. 

The whole company stepped to the front as one man. 
The captain selected thirty, with a steady and reliable old 

sergeant at their head. 

“ I thank you, captain,” said Mr. Fogg. 

A few minutes later Mr. Fogg shook hands with Aouda, 
gave her his precious bag, and then started with the sergeant 
and his small detachment. But before his escort mashed 
off he said to the soldiers, “ My friends, I will divide a thou¬ 
sand pounds amongst you if we rescue the prisoners - 
It was now a few minutes past mid-day. Bven g 
drew on and the little band of soldiers had not returned. 
Had they overtaken the Indians ? Had there been a fight, 

” TuKSS"-— *“> “ ! °U 

: - = 

than ever. At last he cai p gsance * to the south, 

giving him orders to mak sokUers rushed 0 ut of the 
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detachment returning in good order, with Mr. Fogg march¬ 
ing at the head, and Passepartout by his side. The two 
other missing travellers had also been rescued from the 
Indians, whom they had encountered and dispersed, about 
ten miles from the fort. 

The rescued and the rescuers were received with mani¬ 
festations of the greatest joy. Phileas distributed his 
promised reward, while Passepartout went to the station 
to look for the train. It had gone; for the driver and stoker, 
having regained consciousness, were at last able to stop the 
engine, and bringing it back to the station, had attached 
it to the train, and it was now far on its journey to Omaha. 

In a few minutes Passepartout returned to the party, 
exclaiming, “ The train! where is the train ? ” 

“ Gone,” replied Fix. 

“ And the next one, when ? ” asked Phileas Fogg. 

“ Not till this evening.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

FIX BECOMES MUCH INTERESTED IN PHILEAS FOGG. 

Mr. Fogg was now twenty hours behind time. Passe¬ 
partout, the involuntary cause of it, was in despair; he had 
undoubtedly ruined his master. 

At that moment the detective came up to Mr. Fogg, 
Is it really true, Sir,” said he, “ that you are very much 
pressed for time, and that it is imperatively necessary for 
you to be in New York on the 11th, before nine in the even¬ 
ing, when the steamer leaves for Liverpool ? ” 

“ It is most important.” 

“ And if your journey had not been interrupted by this 
attack of the Indians, you would have arrived in New York 
on the morning of the 11th.” 

Yes; with about twelve hours to spare.” 
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“ And now you are twenty hours behind; between 

% » 

twelve and twenty the difference is eight; you have to 
recover eight hours, do you feel inclined to make the 
attempt ? ” 

“ On foot ? ” asked Mr. Fogg. 

“ No; on a sledge,” replied Fix. “ On a sledge with 
sails. A man has made this proposition to me.” 

It was, as a matter of fact, a man who had spoken to 
Fix during the night, and whose offer he had then refused. 
In a very short time a bargain was struck between Mr. Fogg 
and the owner of this curious vehicle—a sledge with a high 
mast and two large sails, and with room for five or six per¬ 
sons. The wind was in their favour, for there was a strong 
breeze from the west, the snow was hard, and Mr. Mudge, 
the owner, undertook to convey Mr. Fogg and his party, 
and to land them at Omaha station in a few hours, whence 
frequent trains would carry them forward to Chicago 

and New York. , 

By eight o’clock the sledge was ready to start, the 

travellers took their places, wrapping themselves up closely 

in their travelling cloaks; the sails were set, and m a tew 

minutes after starting the vehicle attained a speed of fo > 

miles an hour, over the frozen snow. 

The distance which separates Fort Kearney from 

Omaln is as the crow flies, about two hundred miles, if 

the wind held the distance could be done m five hours, so 

covered roofs, said, Here we are • . . ^ j. com _ 

T1,PV arrived at the station which is m aauy cum 

JSlXZ mm. >»j- “» 
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United States), just as a direct train 1 was ready to start. 
Fogg had only time to pay Mudge handsomely, and thank 
him warmly, and he and his friends jumped into a car. 

The next day, the 10th, they arrived at Chicago. Nine 
hundred miles separate Chicago from New \ork, and there 
are plenty of trains going eastward. Mr. Fogg passed 
immediately from the one they had arrived on to another, 
and the engine of the ‘ Pittsburg-Chicago Line ’ started 
off immediately at full speed. On the lltli of December, 
at a quarter past eleven in the evening, the train stopped 
at the station, on the right bank of the river Hudson, 2 before 
the very pier belonging to the Cunard Line** then known 
as the ‘British and North American Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company.’ The China , bound for Liverpool, had 
sailed three-quarters of an hour before. 

Passepartout was quite beside himself. To have 
missed the steamer only by fivc-and-forty minutes was 
like a death-blow to him, and it was entirely his fault. But 
Mr. Fogg uttered no word of reproach, and as they quitted 
the landing-stage, merely said :— 

“ We must consider to-morrow what is best to be done. 
Come along.” 

. Next day was the l‘2th of December. From 7 a.m. of 
that day to 8-45 p.m. on the 21st was nine days, thirteen 
hours and forty-five minutes, so if Phileas had sailed in the 
China he would have reached London in time. After break¬ 
fast he left his hotel, proceeded to the banks of the Hudson, 
and looked carefully at all the vessels moored to the quay, 
or at anchor in the river, to see if there was one about to 
sail. 

It seemed as if, after all, he was destined to fail in his 
last attempt, when he noticed a screw steamer at anchor 
off the Battery, 4 about a cable’s length from the shore. * As 

• Pronounce fcfi-ndrd'—u as in " cupid •; 6 os in M bard." / 
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smoke was issuing from her funnel, he concluded she was 
about to get under way. 1 

Phileas Fogg hailed a boat and reached the steamer, 
the Henrietta , in a few minutes. Her captain was on board ; 
Mr. Fogg at once asked to see him. He came forward 
immediately. After a few enquiries, he asked:— 

“ Will you convey me, and three other persons, to 
Liverpool? ” 

“ To Liverpool ? No. I am bound for Bordeaux,* 2 
and I am going to Bordeaux.” 

“ On no terms ? ” enquired Fogg. 

“ On no terms whatever,” and the captain spoke in a 

tone which admitted of no reply. 

“ But,” resumed Phileas Fogg, “ the Henrietta's 

owners-? ” 

“ The owners are myself. The vessel belongs to me. 

“ I will charter her.” 

“ No.” 

“ Then I will buy her,” urged Fogg. 




No. 




Phileas Fogg kept his countenance as usual, but the 
situation was a critical one,’ for hitherto money had always 
cleared away his difficulties, but now it failed him. Sud¬ 
denly an idea occurred to him, for he said to^ the captain 
“ Well, will you take me to Bordeaux ? ” 

“ No, not if you give me two hundred dollars. 

“ j will give you two thousand. 

“ For each person ? ” asked the captain. 

“ Yes, for each person.” „ 

“ And there are four of you, you said . 

Tamtain Speedy began to scratch his head. Eight 
thousand dollars to be gain ed^ithou^ch anging his _ro_ute; 

• Pronounce b<>r do'—b ns in " nor 9 b as in no. 
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such a sum might well overcome his antipathy 1 to carrying 

passengers. . , . M 

“ I start at nine,” said the captain, calmly, so, it 

you and your party are ready, you can-’ 

“ We shall be on board at nine,” replied Mr. Fogg. 

It was then half-past eight; by nine o’clock Mr. Fogg 
and his party, including Fix, were on board. An hour after¬ 
wards the Henrietta passed the lighthouse at the entrance 
to the Hudson, turned the point at Sandy Hook, 2 and was 
soon in the open sea. 


CHAPTER XV. 

PHILEAS FOGG IS EQUAL TO ANY EMERGENCY. 

At noon the following day, the 13th of December, a 
man mounted the bridge to ascertain their position. This 
man, one would think, ought certainly to have been 
Captain Speedy; but no,—it was Phileas Fogg. 

Captain Speedy was, on the contrary, safely under 
lock and key in his cabin, and was yelling in a manner which 
betrayed a very excusable though violent state of anger. 

What had happened was very simple. Phileas Fogg 
wished to go to Liverpool, and the captain would not take him 
there. Phileas had taken passage to Bordeaux, and, during 
the twenty-seven hours he had been on board, he had so 
managed with his bank-notes to bribe the whole crew, sailors 
and stokers (none of whom were on very good terms with 
the captain) that they went over to him in a body. This 
was why Phileas Fogg was in command, instead of Captain 
Speedy; why the captain was a prisoner in his own cabin ; 
and why, in short, the Henrietta was directing her course 
towards Liverpool. By the way Mr. Fogg managed the 
vessel, one could plainly see that he had been a sailor. 

The 16th of December was the seventy-fifth day since 
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they left London. Half the passage across the Atlantic 
was accomplished, and the dangerous part of the voyage 
was over, so that one might reasonably anticipate a success¬ 
ful ending. 

That day the chief engineer went to Mr. Fogg and told 
him that their fuel was running short. 

Keep your fires up, and go on full steam, as long as 
the fuel lasts, I will think about the matter,” replied Fogg. 

The vessel continued going ahead at full speed ; but 
two days later, the 18th, the chief engineer told Mr. Fogg 
they had not sufficient coal left for another day. 

“ Don’t let the fires down on any account,” said the 
acting captain. 

The same day, at noon, after taking an observation, 1 
Phileas told Passepartout to release Captain Speedy, and a 
few minutes later a bomb appeared on the poop, 2 uttering 
oaths and execrations; that bomb was Captain Speedy. 
It was evident that he was going to burst. 

“ Where are we, where are we ? ” were the first words 

he uttered, almost choking with rage. „ 

“ Seven hundred and seventy miles from Liverpool, 

replied Mr. Fogg, with great calmness. 

“ Pirate ! ” roared Speedy. 

“ I sent for you, sir.” 

“ Robber ! ” continued the angry captain. 

“ Sir,” continued Mr. Fogg, “ I sent for you in order 

to ask you to sell me your ship. ^ 

“No; never in this world! 

“ Rut I shall be obliged to burn her.” 


“ Burn my ship! ” £ , 

“ Yes, at least, the upper works of wood 


for we have 


rU “ '“Burn <f my" ship! A vessel worth fifty thousand 
dollars ! ” roared Speedy. 
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“ I will give you sixty thousand ” replied Phileas 
Fogg, at the same time offering the captain a roll of notes. 

This had a wonderful effect on Speedy ; in a moment he had 
forgotten his anger, his i ncarcerat ion, 1 and all his wrongs^r^-- 
The vessel was twenty years old ; it was a very good bargain, 

and he would make his fortune. . • r r 

“ Shall I have the hull as well ? ” said the captain inh<*^. 

a remarkably gentle tone of voice. . ' ,lsi * ‘ ' 

“Yes. The iron hull and the engine, too. Is it a 

bargain ? ” 

“ A bargain ! ” and Andrew Speedy, seizing the bundle 
of notes, counted them, and thrust them into his pocket. 

“ Now, my men, clear away all the wood-work and fire 

up with them.” 

That day the poop-deck, the cabins, the bunks, and 
the forecastle 2 were broken up and burnt. The next day, 
the 19th, the masts, spars, and spare yards followed. The 
masts were cut off at the deck, and then sawn into blocks. 

The crew worked with a will, Passepartout also helping. 

The next day, the 20th, the sails, the bulwarks, 3 and a 
greater part of the deck were burnt. But that day they 
sighted the Fastnet Light 4 on the coast of Ireland. 

About one in the morning, at high water, the Henrietta 
entered Queenstown Harbour. 6 Giving a hearty shake of 
the hand to Captain Speedy, Fogg left him on board the 
carcass of his late vessel, which was still worth half the price 
he had been paid for her, and the four passengers disembarked 
immediately, got into the train together at Queenstown 
at half-past one a.m., arrived at Dublin by daybreak, once 
more embarked on the mail-steamer for Liverpool, and at 
twenty minutes to twelve noon, on the morning of the 21st 
of December, Phileas Fogg landed in England. He was 
now only six hours distant from London! But at that 
moment Fix approached him, and placing his hand on his 
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shoulder, at the same time showing his warrant, he said, 
“ Are you Mr. Phileas Fogg ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I am.” 

“ Then I arrest you in the Queen’s name .” 1 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PHILEAS FOGG REACHES LONDON AT LAST, AND 
DOES NOT GIVE AN ORDER TWICE. 


Phileas Fogg was a prisoner. He was detained in the 
Custom House,- where he was to pass the night, prior to 
being transferred to London. 

Passepartout was terribly upset; this arrest was fataL^- 
Mr. Fogg felt he was ruined, just as he was succeeding m his 
task of travelling round the world in eighty days. But he * 
remained as cool and collected as ever, betraying no sympt omsV* 

either of anger or resentment. 

One o’clock sounded by the clock at the Custom House. 

Mr. Fogg looked at his watch, it was two minutes too fast 

by that clock. 

Two o’clock struck. Supposing that he could, at that 
moment, get into an express, train, he might yet arrive in 
London and reach the Reform Club in time. At 2-33 a.m. 
he heard voices outside, then the sound of doors opening 
and shutting. The guard-room door opened, and he saw 
Aouda, Passepartout, and Fix, who rushed up to him, breath- 

less, and scarcely able to speak 

“ Sir ” he stammered—“ Sir—forgive me—a most un- 

fortunate’ likeness ! The veritable thief was arrested three 

day ^ a h1Ls Y F 0 o U gg a wasbee” Te walked straight up to the 
detective, looked him firmly in the face then with the only 
quick movement he ever made m his life, or perhaps, ever 
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would make, he knocked the unfortunate detective down 
with a blow straight from the shoulder. 

Fix fell without speaking a word, but he had got what 
he ri fi ]j1| Y deserved. Fogg, Aouda, and Passepartout left 
the Custom House at once, jumped into a cab, and were 
soon at the railway station. Enquiring if there was an 
express train about to start for London, Fogg learnt that 
the fast train had been gone thirty-five minutes. It was 


now 2-40 ; Mr. Fogg ordered a special train, but, though 
there were several fast engines with steam up, this train 
could not leave before three, in consequence of other 
arrangements. Phileas having promised the driver a 
> generous ‘ tip,’ 1 they all started for London at three, exact 
to the minute, with five hours and a half in which to do the 
distance between Liverpool and London—easy enough when 
the line is clear—but they were unavoidably delayed 
more than once, and when they arrived at the station in 
London, all the clocks pointed to 8-50. 

After accomplishing his tour round the world, Phileas 
had, unfortunately, arrived five minutes too late. 

^ ® inhabitants of Saville Row had been informed 

that Mr Fogg had returned home, they would have been 
surprised. The doors and windows of his residence were 
still closed, and, so far as the exterior showed, there was no 
change whatever. But he had gone quietly home, had 
arranged for a couple of rooms to be set aside for the exclusive 
useof Aouda, and excused himself for not joininTher at 
meals, because, as he said, his affairs imperatively required 
his immediate attention. 4 

The next day, about half-past seven in the evening 
ftlr. Fogg asked for an interview with Aouda. He took a 
chair and sat down by tMflfre opposite her. He sat for five 
nnnutes without speaking, as calm and impassable as he 
had ever been, and then, looking at Aouda, he said i 
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“ Madam, can you forgive me for bringing you to England ? 
When I asked you to leave that distant country which had 
become so dangerous to you, I was a rich man, and it was 
my intention to have put a considerable part of my fortune 
at your disposal. Your life would have been a free an 

happy one. Now I am a ruined man. 

“Then, Mr. Fogg,” replied Aouda, “not content with 

having saved me from a horrible death, you thought your¬ 
self compelled to secure for me a position of ease and com¬ 
fort in a foreign country.” 

“Yes, Madam,” replied Fogg. “But circumstances 
have gone against me. You could not have remained in 
India, and the little I now have left I wish to place entirely 

“ ’SjJftf'fc Fo«g, ** » » »<co« -J~»* 

“ k ' d 0("mc,'Madam,” l« coldly r.|>M, " I "" J "“'““f" 
But how do you look on your future prospects . 

u Ac T oucht/* replied Mr. Fogg* , . 

“ But, under no circumstances ought want toe a, ow 

to overtake such a man as you. Your frien s 
“ YomreUions 0 then,” added Aouda. 

^KiiT^ersohtude is a terrible 

thing. Grief sorrow, or misery so they say, if shared by 

another, may always be supported. 

“ They do say so ^ Qut her 

“ Mr. Fogg, sal ^ ’ have both a friend and a 

hand to the gentleman, will. >ou i ** wife , „ 

relative in me ? M jU y ou ‘ a , . t bere was an unusual 

As she spoke, Mr. || is w Aouda looked 

gleam in his eyes, and a q_—su. » t a nd sweetness ol 

up in his face. The sincerity, honesty, 
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the soft glance of a noble woman, who will dare everything 
to save the man to whom she owes everything were apparent. 
First astonished, and then completely overcome, Mr. Fogg 
closed his eyes for a moment, as if to avoid her look, and 
when he opened them again, he said simply:— 

“ I love you; and by all that is most sacred and true, 

I am yours, and yours alone.” 

The bell was rung for Passepartout, and he came at 
once. Mr. Fogg was still holding Aouda by the hand; the 
faithful servapt^ understood it all, and his big, round face 
became as rfcfiant ^vith gladness as a tropical sun. 

It was now five minutes after eight, and Mr. Fogg 
asked if it was not then too late to warn the Reverend 
Samuel Wilson, the rector of the parish of Marylebone .* 1 ct" 
Passepartout smiled his happiest smile, and said “ It 
is never too late.” 

For Monday, the —th,” said the gentleman, and 
Passepartout ran off at once. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

MR. FOGG S NAME IS AGAIN AT A PREMIUM. 

On the 17th of December a certain James Strand had 
been pr^oner at Edinburgh. <^BuL three days pre¬ 
viously , Phileas Fogg was a criminal, <frho7n the police were 

rp<?ripn!^ Pursuing, and now he was a gentleman of the highest 

toHuSJ L'Trld. 6ngaged “ CarryiDg ° Ut “ e - CCentric ' 

The announcement of this capture created a great , 

iscussion in the papers, and people began once more lfying 

M for or against Phileas Fogg, whSse name wa^q? S 
oh thange 2 a t a premium. 3 ^ 

* or mur'-f-ban-d as in “may"; I as in-rink" - -~ 

m in “ marryunsin ° k 1 * M ,n no : 


or 4 
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That gentleman’s five colleagues at the Reform Club 
had passed three days somewhat uneasily. W ould Phileas 
Fo"" whom some people had almost forgotten, really return, 
as lie said ? Where was he now, on this 17th of December, 
the dav Strand was arrested ? For no news had been 
received from him since he left, seventy-six days previously. 
Would they see him on Saturday, the 21st December, at 

8-45 p.m., as arranged. 

That evening, Fogg’s five friends were all waiting 

anxiously in the large Library of the Club. 

Exactly as the clock indicated 8-25, Andrew Stuart 

r0Se ’“ a Gentiemen. in twenty minutes the time agreed upon 
between us and Mr. Phileas Fogg will have expired You 
know the China , the only steamer from New Aork by whic 
he could have arrived at Liverpool and then been here m 

» Sterdo,. Here i. tie Shifts 

S.M.1 !»-»?»' “” d *52? ‘ p . p o 1 

of them could keep their * C S aKhomas Flan- 

“ the ca e S to Walter Ralph 

ag Th r7^a dead silence in the large room which was 
inert wa nendulum continued to beat tne 

regularity, 2 and the players 

could count every one of them. „ John Sullivan 
“ Forty-four minutes past eight, tension y j, 

1 * 

tttsa siwres s. -j 
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At the fortieth second, still no one, nor at the fiftieth! 
But at the fifty-fifth they heard from outside a prolonged 
roar of applause, and hurrahs, like loud, reverberating, 
thunder. The gentlemen left their chairs simultaneously,' 
and as the clock ticked the fifty-seventh second, the door of 
the room was thrown open, and before the pendulum had 
made its^ixtigtli ^stroke Philcas Fogg appeared, followed 
by a d eliriou\ ctowd, which had forced its way into the 
Club, and quietly said— 

“ Here I am, gentlemen.” 

Yes; it was indeed Phileas Fogg himself. 

It will be remembered that at five minutes past eight 
in the evening (about twenty-three hours after their arrival) 
Passepartout had been desired by his master to see the 

i*i 11 ^ and arrange for the marriage 

which was shortly to take place. 

He se ^ out on h is errand with pleasure, but as Mr 

Wilson had not yet come home, he was obliged to wait 

and he did wait at least twenty minutes. It was 8-35 

wl ? en left the Rector’s house, but in what a state! 

Withouthis hat \ hls l iair dishevelled, he ran, as if 

or his life, upsetting people as he fairly flew along the ' 
pavement. 6 - 


In fee mirmte he was back in Saville Row an 
speakf hleSS ' y mt ° Mr ' Fogg ’ s room - He ™uld scarcel 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Mr. Fogg. 

„ ?i r ’ , ^ e „ st »nimered. “ To-morrow is Sunday ” 

K Monday, replied Mr. Fogg. 

“No; to-day is Saturday/ ’ 

t Saturday ? Impossible ! ” 

. J ” cried Passepartout, “ you have mad 

mistake of a day,—we arrived twenty-three hour* i 
advance of the tune we thought it was; but £e are onl 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. 


ten minutes now left,” and as lie spoke he almost dragged 

his master out of his chair. 

Phileas Fogg rushed out of the house, jumped into a 
cab, promised the cabby 1 a hundred pounds, and after 
running over two dogs, and colliding against five carriages, 
reached the Reform Club, and as the hands of the clock 

pointed to 8-45 he appeared in the Library. 

Phileas Fogg had accomplished the tour round the 
world in eighty days, and he had won his twenty thousand 

pounds! , 

But how could so exact and methodical a man have 

made this mistake of a day ? How was it that he imagined 

it was Saturday evening, December the 21st, when he arrived 

in London, when it was only Friday the 20th and not 

eighty days but only seventy-nine after lus departure . 

The reason of this error is very simple. 

Since Phileas began his journey in an eastward 

direction, he was going towards the sun, and, consequent y, 
for him, the days diminished four minutes for every degree 
he crossed in this direction. Now, there are three hundred 

and sixty degrees on the earth’s circumference and these 
decrees multiplied by four give exactly twenty-four hours 
or'one day, so that he had gained a day without knowin 

t Sts " - 

Mr. Fogg imagined, his friends were awaiting h,s appearance 

at the Reform Club. world in eighty days, 

He had indeed gone round the worldm-^ 

and he had employed many carriage yacht, elephant, 

port in doing so^teamer railway, ^amaj^ac^ ^ 

and sledge. He mig i n wonderful qualities 

displayed,in this remarkable undertaking, 
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MR. FOGG’S NAME IS AGAIN AT A PREMIUM. 

’ , .Me • t - 

of coolness, courage, and exactness. But, after all, what 
had he gained by this arduous journey ? Nothing, do you 
say ? Nothing, indeed, except a charming wife who, extra¬ 
ordinary and improbable as it may seem, made him the 
happiest of men. • • • , .., 
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5. 1. Burlington Gardens, is a street in 
the west of London, just north of the 
Royal Academy. Savillo Row is a 
street parallel with Regent Street. 

2. Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751- 
1816), was a great dramatist and parlia¬ 
mentary orator. His great dramas 
are “The Rivals” (1775), and “ Tho 
School for Scandal” (1777). 

^^ eas \ was the name of one 
of the ancient Greek geographers, who 
was bom at Athens in tho 5th century 
B.c. The name is therefore very appro¬ 
priate for the hero of this tale. 

4. Reform Club, a club established in 
London m 1836, chiefly by gentlemen 
who were in favour of reform in the 
representation of places by Members 
of Parliament. Tho present Club House 
in Pall Mall, was completed in 1841 

5. Rubber of whist Whist is a game 
at cards, played with a whole pack by 
two people (called partners) against 
other two. The rubber is a contest of 
three games, the couple who gains two 
of these games being the winners. 

6. Fahrenheit, the name applied to a 

iKat2$. ed, ‘ t 32 ° ond boiling 

* L ft PaSSeparl0Ut This name 

JS5 ?\ a ma ster-key, a pass-key, or a 

kinds of/ob^ Cn ’ ° ne Wh ° d06S a11 

a Jit 10 -’ a P®” 011 who acta Lke 
aChme * aote by routine and 
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almost without intelligence, doing things 
from habit and without thinking. 

7. 1 . Programme, a list of tilings to be 
done. 

2. Pall Mall, a fine street in the west of 
London, leading from Trafalgar Square 
to the Green Park. It gets its name 
from the gamo of palle-mallc, which was 
formerly practised in St. James’ Park, 
adjoining tho Green Park. This was 
a game in which a ball of boxwood was 
struck with a mallet or club, the object 
being to drive it through a raised ring 
of iron at the end of an alley. 

3. “ The Times,’* tho chief British news¬ 
paper, published daily in London. It 
was founded in 1785. 

r Skndard,” an important 

London daily Conservative newspaper, 
founded in 1827 ns an evening paper. 

in 1857 mad ° a da ' ly mornin 8 P»per 

®* j* “ Th8 Morning Chronicle,” a London 
daily newspaper, started in 1770; it 
ceased publication in 1862. It was tho 
nrst London nowspnper which began 
reporting debates in Parliament. Chaa 
Dickons was, at one time, a reported 
and writer on the staff. 

2. Bank of England, one of the chief 
banks of tho World; established by 
Charter in 1694. Though it is the 
Government Bank, and manage the 
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8. 3. Princes, hero means men of great 
importance and influence in trade. 

9. 1. Havre, a chief port of France, on the 
north side of the mouth of the Seine. 

2. Suez, at the end of the Suez Canal 
on the Red Sea. 

3. Brindisi, a seaport of southern Italy, 
on a small promontory in the Adriatic. 
Since the establishment of what is called 
the “ Overland Route to India,” its 
importance has greatly increased, for it 
is now the terminus of the Mont Cenis 
and other railway routes, and is the 
great port of departure for passengers 
for the East. It is about 60 hours by 
rail from London. 

4. New York, the largest and most im¬ 
portant city on the American Continent, 
situated on the east side of the Hudson 
River, here called the North River. 

5. Five per cent, «'.e., an additional £5 
for every £100 that was recovered. 

10. 1. Allahabad. See Note 2, to page 24, 
on yxij/e 01. 

2. Mont Cenis, a high mountain in that 
part of the range of the Alps which sep¬ 
arates Italy from France on the south¬ 
east. A railway tunnel, 13 miles west of 
the pass over this mountain, was begun 
in 1837 and finished in 1870. It is 71 
miles long. 

3. Bombay, the chief port Oil the west 
coast of India. It is built on an island, 
which is now connected by causeways 
and breakwaters with Salsette Island 
and the mainland. 

4 Calcutta, the capital of Bengal, and 
of British India, situated about 80 miles 
from the sea, on the left bank of the 
Hughli, an arm of the Ganges. 

5. Hong Kong, an island of southern 
China, on the cust side of the mouth of 
the Canton River, 90 miles from Canton 
itself. It is a British Possession. 

6. Yokohama, the chief port of Japan, 
situated on the island of Hondo, in the 
Bay of Yedo, about 30 miles from lokio. 

7. San Francisco, tho largest city on the 
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Pacific coast of the United States, and 
the capital of California, 3,542 miles 
west of New York by railway. 

10. 8. Theoretically. A theoretical thing 
is one to a certain extent imaginary, and 
is opposed to a practical thing, which is 
something actual and real, or which can 
be actually done. 

11. 1. Baring’s, i.e., Baring's Bank. The 
firm of Baring Bros. & Co., one of the 
great financial and commercial houses 
of the world. 

2. Minimum, the very shortest. 

3. At stake, that which is staked or 
hazarded, or in danger of being lost. 

4. Messrs., abbreviation for French 
Messieurs, Sirs, Gentlemen. 

12. I. In default, in case of failure. 

2. Cheque, a written order directing a 
banker to pay a certain sum of money, 
which is stated on the cheque itself. 

3. Carpet bag, a large bag in which a 
traveller carried his necessaries. Port¬ 
manteaus have now almost entirely 
taken the place of these bags. 

4. Modest, small in size. 

13. 1. Bradshaw’s Continental Railway 
Guide, a guide-book, published monthly, 
for travellers by railways, steamboats, 
&c., throughout Europe. Bradshaw s 
Guides were originated by George Brad¬ 
shaw (1801-53). Bradshaw's Guide for 
British Railways, begun in 1839, has 
been issued monthly since December, 
1841. The Continental Guido was 
begun in 1847. 

2. Charing Cross, one of the chief 
stations in London, from which travel¬ 
lers depart for the Continent of Europe. 
Here stood, in former days, a beautiful 
stone cross, erected by Edward I. in 
memory of his wife Eleanor who died 
of fever at Harby, near Lincoln, in 12JO, 
and was buried at Westminster Abbey. 
The originul cross was made of taen 
& «■ pulled do,v„ in 1047 y 
order of tho Long Parliament. Hie 
Railway Company erected the present 

cross in 1865. 
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18. 3. Vise, a signature, with date, put on 
a passport (see below) by the proper 
authorities in certain countries, to show 
that it is all in order. 

4. Passport, a document given by a 
proper Officer of State permitting the 
person named in the passport to pass, 
or travel, from place to place, by land 
or by water, without molestation, or 
even to remain in a foreign country. 
It 19 necessary to get a passport vised, 

1. e., signed (as mentioned in the pre¬ 
vious Note) at places through which 
the traveller passes. 

5. Peninsular and Oriental Co.’s Liner. 

A Liner is one of a number of vessels, 
either trading- or passenger-ships, 
belonging to the same owner or owners, 
and i%mg regularly between certain 
ports. The Company owning the P. & 
0. Line commenced in 1840 by estab¬ 
lishing a line of steamers to carry the 
mails from England to Alexandria, via 
Gibraltar and Malta. When the Suez 
Canal was opened (1870) the Company 
started a service to India and the East 
generally. 

6. Pending, waiting for. 

14. 1. Quay, the pier or wharf where vessels 
are moored for the convenience of load¬ 
ing and unloading. 

2. British Consular Agent A Consul 
is an agent appointed by a government 
to reside in a foreign country, in order 
to protect the interests of merchants, 
travellers, and seamen, and for supply, 
mg information for their guidance. 

3. Warrant, a document issued by a 
magistrate or other authority, directing 
an officer to make an arrest, a seizure, 
or a search, in order to assist in the 
proper administration of justice. 

4- Distinguished-looking, stylish, and 

irom his appearance easily noticed. 

6. Port Said, the port at the Medi¬ 
terranean entrance of the Suez Canal. 

;■ coa l* tft ke in a supply of coals 
***„? tjm engines going. On long 
yages, steamers call at certain ports 
where supphea of coal are kept. 
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16. 1. Reflections, thoughts. 

2. Hull, the body of a vessel, exclusivo 
of mast, yards, sails, and rigging. 

3. The canal, i.e., the Suez Canal. 

4. Moorings, the place whero a ahip i3 
fixed or secured, as at the side of a dock, 
pier, &c., by means of ro[>c8, cables, &c. 
In this case the mooring was to a buoy 
in the M roadstead.'* 

5. Fellah, a peasant, in Egypt. The 
plural is either fcllahin or fellah t. 

16 # I. Establish his Identity, prove who 

he is. 

2. Saluted, took of! his hat as he turned 
to leave. 

3. Laconic, in a few brief words. 

4. Attach his vise, sign the passport, 
and date his signature. 

17. 1. Formality. A formality is some¬ 
thing required to be done as a matter 
of custom or form. 

2. Superfluous, unnecessary. 

18. 1. Turin, a city of northern Italy, situ¬ 
ated near the banks of tho Po, about 
50 miles from the Mont Ccnis tunnel. 

2 . Itinerary, a list of places, and dis¬ 
tances between them, as a guide for a 
traveller, or as showing his route. 

3. En route, on tho road. 

19. 1. Original, a person who has eccentric 
^ways, or ways different from those of 

ordinary people. 

2 . Nonchalant, cool, indifferent, some¬ 
what careless. 

3. Mocha, a seaport on tho Arabian 
coast of the Red Sea, 130 miles from 
Aden. It is now of little importance. 

4. Coal-bunkers, a place on board a 
steam-ship whero coal is stored. 

20. 1. Pilot, a man properly qualified and 
licensed, to lead or conduct vessels into, 
or out of, a port. Ho comes on board' 
tho vessel at a certain place, and is then 
responsible for navigating the vessel. 

2 . Scheduled time, tho time of arrival 
or departure of trains, steamers, &c., as 
shown in the schedule or time-table. 

3. Surveillance, oversight or watch. 
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21. 1. Parsee festivals. The Parsecs are 
a people descended from certain refugees 
from Pars, a province of Persia, who 
have settled in India. They are fire- 
worshippers. Bombay is now their 
headquarters. 

2. Pagoda, a name which Europeans 
give to various religious temples and 
tower-like buildings in India, China, 
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23. 3. Burhanpur, a town on thi ■ 

280 miles north-east of Bon.^.I ■ 

has a beautiful palace and mos^^. 

» » 

4. Narslnghpur, an important^ 
the Central Provinces, with g?'i 
in cotton and grain. 

5. Tapti, a river which rises in 
Central Provinces and ilows 450 n 
west to the Gulf of Cambay. 


and Japan. 

3. Malabar Hill, a suburb of Bombay, 
where many of the houses of European 
residents are built. 

4. Faithful, those who adhere to some 
particular form of religion. 

5. Agile, nimble, active. 

22. 1. Disconcerted, feeling troubled; up¬ 
set ; disturbed. 

2. Brigadier-General, an officer in com¬ 
mand of a brigade of Artillery. 

3. Benares, one of the principal cities 
of India, situated on the northern bank 
of the Ganges. 420 miles from Calcutta, 
and 74 from Allahabad. It is the most 
sacred city of the Hindus, and extends 
on the bank of the river for three miles. 
The high bank is lined with broad flights 
of ghats, or steps, leading to numbers 
of Hindu temples. Thousands of pil¬ 
grims visit it every year from all 

parts of India. 

4. Ghauts, the name given by Europeans 
to two chains of mountains P ara,le ‘ to 
the eastern and western coasts of Hin¬ 
dustan, known as the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts. In this case it was 
the Western Ghauts. The name a so 
means a mountain pass or defile, a ras- 
sage or flight of steps leading to the 
river-side, and a landing-place. 

5. Head-waters, the part of a river 
towards its source. 

»• "St 

iSTbatWog festival is held on tts 
Wits onco in every twelve years 
2 KhaDdesh, a district on the northern¬ 
most edge of the Deccan. 


0. Surat, a city of India situated on * 
south bank of the Tapti, about 100 jni. 
north of Bombay. Silk, cotton, *• - 
indigo are the chief exports. 

7. Narbada (formerly spelt Nerlq- 
but this spelling is now obsolete.; 
Indian river flowing through the Ceni- 
Provinces, along a deep valley, havin' 
Vindhyn Mountains on the north 

the Satpura Mountains oil the souk- 
and reaching the Gulf of Cambay, fd 
30 miles north of Surat. It is one oi 
sacred rivers of the Hindus. 

8. Greenwich time is the time as sh< 
by an accurate clock carefully regula 
to the mean time of the sun’s passa 
over the meridian of Greenwich at thf 
Observatory there. This time is adopte. 
as a standard time in England. 


Slower than the sun, day by da 

twin" to the rotation of the earth o. 
s own axis, it follows that each pie 
n the earth’s surface comes exact 
ppositc the sun once in 24 hours, henc< 
lie time of each place to the cast 01 
Ireenwich (which is our starting point 
ir reckoning time) is faster than Green- 
deb time, and to the west, slower. 

Hitch set to Greenwich time, and n<“ 
aining nor losing, would, the. 
how as though it were losing, fo¬ 
lic watch showed 12 o’clock, 
ho real time at Bombay would r 
ninutes to 5 p.m., and at Ce 
ninutes to 0. It is easy to calcuion- r w 
ime at any particular place as rom- 
iared with Greenwich if the lon«r.i"(i. 
s known, for, ns the sun w' : 'P to 
ravel across the sky daily from n 
t takes four minutes in this ap. 
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i : jmey to travel tlirough one degree 
A ,fit longitude. 

"ungalow, a large house often of a 
„• storey, and with a verandah. 

Allahabad, an important city of 
mdia situated where the Jumna joins 
the Ganges, about 5G0 miles north¬ 
west of Calcutta. It is a much-frc- 
^ quented place of pilgrimage, and is a 
great centre of trade and commerce. 
i^i„ 3. Palkl-ghari, a conveyance something 
like a palanquin, hung between pairs 
of wheels. 


-. Palanquin, a kind of litter borne on 
the shoulders of men by means of two 
‘'‘projecting poles, used especially in 
' ‘’India, China, &c. 

'.‘n 

" i ‘ 1. Palisade, a fence made of strong 
... stakes, having one end firmly driven 
t Hnto the ground. 


1. Howdah, a seat fastened on the back 
M of an elephant, usually with an awning 
over it to keep off the sun. 

1. Mahout, a keeper or driver of an 
U elephant. 

2. Spur, a small range of mountains 
v, extending from the side of a longer or 

higher range. 

», Grateful, causing pleasure. 

1. Premonitory, giving previous warning. 

; 2. Brahmin, a member of the sacred 

caste (or division) of the Hindus. 

3. Mitre, here means a particular shape 

of turban. 1 


4. Motley, mixed. 

5. Tom-tom, a kind of small drum us, 
..min,Jndia and other countries in 

; sometimes written tam-tam. 

" thc hftrness 
.j.^^Tpmgs highly decorated. 


I,enna » oriental tree or shrub 
O _~>mmon in India. The fragrant white 

"?• - ,S0d hy the Buddhists 

rc "8 10U9 ceremonies. From 

, '"*iStto?2 J‘7 dorc l lcavcs a during 
matter is made, and is used to stain the 
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nails, fingers, lips, &c., a deep orange 
colour. 

29. 3. Betel, a kind of pepper plant, the 
leaves of which are used as a wrapjier for 
little pellets of arcca-nut and lime, which 
are chewed in all parts of the Enst 
Indies. 


4. Trunk, thc part of the body between 
the neck and the legs. 

5. Kail, the black, destroying goddess 
of the Hindus. 

G. Siva (or Shiva), ono of thc Hindu 
gods, who is tlie avenger or destroyer. 

7. Fakirs, one of the orders of religious 
begging monks of the Hindus. 

8. Ochre, a kind of clay used for making 
yellow pigment. 

9. Damascened, having designs en¬ 
graved on the surface, the lines being 
then filled in with gold or silver. 

30. 1. Suttee, ft Hindu widow who gives 
herself up to bo burnt alive upon the 
funeral pile of her husband. The prac- 
ticc was abolished in British India by 
order of the British Government in 
1829, but it did not die out for a long 
time afterwards. This custom was sup¬ 
posed to show that the woman was a 
good and true wife. Sometimes if the 
husband died a distance away, tho widow 
was burnt on a separate funeral pile. 

1 he burning of (lend bodies (not burial 
m thc ground) is a general custom all 
over India. 


— “'“•uciriioiiu, a large tract ot country 
south of the river Jumna, and com¬ 
prising a group of native States. 

3. Bhang, a narcotic drug made from the 
dried leaves and seeds of the wild hemp : 
it is chewed, or smoked, in the East as a 
means of intoxication. It is more 
powerful than opium; also a narcotic 

drug, which is made from tho juice of 
tho opium poppy, 

8 ° Uth - 


^ “"""'I' 
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33. 1. State of torpor, without power of 
motion, as when overcome with bhang 
or opium. 

2. Pyre, a funeral pile upon which a 
dead body is burnt. 

34. 1. Resuscitated, come to life again. 

2. Audacity, daring. 

3. Abduction, carrying away. 

35. 1. Utter prostration, perfect helpless¬ 
ness. 

2. Carte blanche, full liberty to do as 
he liked. 

37. 1. Install, put some one in a place or 
office. 

40. 1. Sacrilege, the sin or crime of violating, 
profaning, or interfering wrongly with 
sacred things. 

2. Defiling the sanctity, doing some¬ 
thing which is against the sacredness 
of a holy place, as a church, temple, &c. 

3. Escapade, a wild adventure ; a foolish 
act which might bring trouble, or be 
full of danger. 

41. 1. Desecrated, done something against 
the sacredness of a holy place. 

2. Rupee, an Indian silver coin, of 
which the value was, at the time of 
this tale, about 2/-. It is now worth 
about 1/4 (15 rupees = £1). 

3. Connived at, permitted a thing to be 
done as if not aware of it. 

4. Bail, security given for the appear-' 
ance of a person, so that he may not be 
imprisoned until he has been tried. 

42. 1. Substantial ball, a considerable 
amount of money as bail. 

2. Blue peter, a square blue flag, with a 
white square in the centre, hoisted as a 
signal that a ship is about to sail away. 

43. 1. Asylum, a place of refuge. 

2. Warrant of extradition, a legal docu- 
merit given on behalf of one State to the 
authorities of a foreign State, asking 
for a person who has been guilty of some 
crime, to be delivered up for trial. 

3. Put in, entered the harbour (usually 
for a short time only). 
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44. 1. Bay of Bengal. This '* area of 

water on the east of Ind*-' u en ex¬ 
ceedingly stormy. < r ' 7 

45. 1. Bar, a part of the t ' • 

and food are served to lilt-.: ..i.^\,are 
buy them. 

2. Sighted, seen. 

3. Bridge, a platform raised above the 
deck of a steamer, where the captain 
stands in order to direct the vessel. 

46. 1. Indian Bradshaw. Ncu-man’s Itidian 
Brad share is a book “ containing 
specially arranged Time and Fare 
Tables of all the Indian Railways, 
Steam Navigation, Dak and Transit 
Companies ” of India. It is published 
monthly at Calcutta, under the patron 
age of the Government of India. T 
first number was issued in 1867. I* ’• i • 
nothing to do with Bradshaw's 

u-ay Guide of the British 
and the name " Bradshaw .s 
used because that word has gq- - 
general name for a Railway Tinu ' 

Dak (pronounced, and sometim 
dawk), is an Indian word meani- • 
or transport, by relays of men i(*’ 
stationed at intervals. 

2. Exchange, a place where merchai. 
meet to transact business. 

3. Shlpbroker, one who arranges 
insuring vessels, or buys or sells vel 
or arranges for goods to be sent as ciu 

48. 1. Berth, a place in a ship, or in a p 
of a cabin, for sleeping in. 

2. Opium den, a public room, often ol 
low and mean character, kept as a resort 
for opium smokers. 

3. Port, i.e., port wine ; a wine largoly 
shipped from Oporto in Portugal. 

49. 1. Commission, a written document 
giving a person authority to do certain 

things. 

2. Pretext, pretcnco. 

3. Dupes, those who aro deceived. 

4. Co-operation, assistance. 

6 . Tallies, agrees. 

6 . Accomplice, one who helps anoth- 
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49. 7. "’"'tmstantlal evidence, evidence 
\ not direct and positive, but 

» thered from certain circura- 

: ng one to believe, or decide, 
ain thing is, or is not, or of 
the guilt or innocence of a person. 

60. 1. Drugged. To drug is to give a person 
; some narcotic, such as opium, &c., which 
either sends him to sleep, or makes him 
1 incapable of action. In this case some 
drug had been put into the port wine 
, which Fix gave to Passepartout. 

2. Narcotic, a drug which relieves pain, 
and produces sleep and stupor, such as 
opium, &c. 

3. Paid the score, paid what ho was 
owing for drinks, &c. 

•\ 1. Escort, one who accompanies another 
'' to take care of him. 

T»hle d’hote, a public table at an 
\ &c., where guests take their meals. 

• Imperturbable, calm ; unconcerned ; 

-roubled at all by what took place. 
^“Illustrated London News.” This 
uajjer, started in 1842, was tho first 
:V»$ attempt in England to issue a 
aly paper with illustrations. 


• * !• To charter a vessel, to hire a vessel 
to do certain work. 


2. Macao, a large island on the west of 
J .he mouth of the Canton river. Tho 
_ Port of Macao belongs to Portugal. 

1 3. Bonus, an extra payment. 

1 1* Burden, weight of cargo which tho 
Bmp can carry. 


2. Shanghai, a city and treaty port of 
China, on the left bank of one of the 
mouths of the Yang-tse-kiang. It is 
connected by canals with nearly nil 
parts of eastern and central Clnna, and 
railways are now being built which will 
]om it up with tho chief cities of tho 
Empire, It has a great export trade. 

3. mall packet, a general name given 
to any vessel carrying tho mails. 

parfc of a sum of money 
•e Paid before the whole is due. * 
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56. 1. Consulate, the offico of a Consul, or 
the place where his business is trans¬ 
acted. 

2. Making, reaching. 

3. Schooner, a vessel formerly with 
only two masts, now often with three, 
and sometimes with four or five, gener¬ 
ally with “ fore-and-aft ” sails, but 
sometimes with squaro topsails on ono 
or both masts. A well-built schooner 
is very swift, and requires only a small 
crow to work it. 

4. Canvas reefed, sails folded up, so that 
the wind cannot act on them. 

68. 1. Tiller, a lever of wood or metal fixed 
to tho head of a rudder. 

2. Ensign, a large flag which shows to 
what nation a vessel belongs, and usunlly 
hoisted on a staff at tho stern. The 
ensign for British merchant ships is red, 
with a small Union Jack in the top 
corner next the staff. When tho ensign 
is placed a distance below tho top of tho 
mast, it is a sign of distress, and shows 
that help is wanted. 

3. Heave-to, to bring the ship’s head to 
the wind, and so stop her motion. 

59. 1. Spars, a general name for piecos of 
timber on board a ship, used as masts, 
yards, &c. 

2. Gangway, a narrow and movable 
platform leading from tho wharf on to 
a vessel. 

3. Cast off her hawsers, loosened the 
ropes which secured tho vessel to tho 
wharf. 

4. Lapse from duty, failure to do duty. 

5. Quarter-deck, that purt of tho upper 
deck of a vessel abaft tho mainmast (».e. 
towards the stern). 

6. Saloon, tho main cabin on a vessel 
for the general use of tho passengers. 

Purser, an officer on board a vessel 
whoso duty it is to keep accounts, such 
as of freight tickets, &o., and who has 
charge of tho provisions. 

61, 1. Sandwich-man, a man carrying two 
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large boards along the street, one in 
front and one behind him, each board 
bearing an advertisement. 





2. Barnum. Phineas Taylor Barnum 
(1810-1891), an American showman. 
He toured round the world with a circus 
and other attractions, and became very 
wealthy. The name Barnum has become 
a general name for a showman. 

3. Mountebank, a sort of clown who 
plays all sorts of funny tricks. 

4. Acrobat. An acrobat was originally 
a rope-dancer, but now the name means 
a performer of daring gymnastic feats, 
so that there is little difference between 
an acrobat and a gymnast. 

5. Equilibrist, one who is skilled in feats 
of balancing. 

0. Empire of the Sun, Japan. The 
native name, Nippon = sun-origin, t,e., 
eastern land. 

1. Handy-man, one who is ready and 
willing to turn his hand to anything. 

2. Human pyramid, a balancing feat, 
in which men stand on the shoulders ot 
other men. The text explains how 
this was done. 


Juggernaut This is one of the names 
der which the god Vishnu is wor- 
ipped by the Hindus. The principal 
lt of the’ worship is at I’uri, or Juggcr- 
ut, a town on the coast of Orissa ut 
e southern end of the delta of the 
fihanadi river, one of the chief holy 
aces of India. An idol representing 
shnu is kept here in a temple, and 
ere are a number of festivals in his 
,„our every vear, when the god is 
■agged on a high car with lb wheels, 
i his country house. In former days, 
•ople sometimes threw themselves 
uler the wheels to be crushed to death, 
; a sacrifice to the god. 


2. Donned, put on. 

3. Colleagues, those with whom a person 
is working. 

4. Contingent, a number of others. 

64. 1. Retrace, turn back. 
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65. 1. Opportune, suitable. 

2. Antipodes, that part of the work 
exactly opposite to some other part, 
e.g., the antipodes of Great Britain is 
practically New Zealand. 

66 . 1. Compromising. To compromise is 

to expose oneself to risk, danger, or 
discredit, on account of something one 
has done. t 

68 . 1. Golden Gate, a channel forming t 
entrance to the bay of San Francis^ 
so called from the beautiful coa, 
scenery on each side of it. 

2. SlOUX, a race of Red Indians, includ¬ 
ing many tribes dwelling to the west 
of the Mississippi. They are also known 
as the Dakotas. 

3. Pawnee, a tribe of Red Indians which 
formerly dwelt principally in the States 
of Nebraska along the Platte river, and 
parts of Kansas and Texas in the U.S.A, 

4. Spanish brigands. Brigands are 
bands of robbers living frequently in 
mountain retreats and plundering those 
who come in their way. 


1. Omaha, a large city on the Missouri,' 
the eastern terminus of the Union 
Pacific Railway. 

2. Sierra Nevada, a collection of moun¬ 
tain ranges in California, nearly parallel 
with the Pacific coast. Nevada means 
snowy, and Sierra is a Spanish word 
denoting a range of mountains \wt 
many peaks, which, at a distance, loo* 
somewhat like the teeth of a saw. 

1 Foot-board, the narrow platform 
running alongside a carriage for passen¬ 
gers to enter, and alight from, the train. 
2. Regulator, the handle which turns 
the steam on or off in a locomotn . 

3 Fort Kearney (now called Kearney 
f n Nebraska, on the Platte river, abou 

150 miles from Omaha, 
i chains i.e-. the coupling chadnr 

which joined the carriages together. 

The chain is usually attached to » shor , 
strong bar of iron with an eye at tbo 

end called a draw bar. 
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71. 2. Impetus, forco gamed by rapid 
moving. 

I 72. 1. Lieutenant, next in command to the 
captain. 

2. Reconnaissance, an examination of 
a tract of country. 

74. 1. Chicago, one of the largest and most 
important cities on the south-west coast 
of L Michigan in the U.S.A. 

75. 1. Direct train, a train which goes all 
the way through to a far distant place, 
so that passengers have not to change 
carriages on the way. 

2. Hudson, a river about 350 miles 
long, at the mouth of which stands New 
York. 

3. Cunard Line. The Cunard Steam¬ 
ship Company was established in 187ft, 
taking over the business of two other 
Companies. The vessels (all of whose 
names end in ‘ -ia ’) sail between Liver¬ 
pool and New York, carrying mails and 
passengers. Some of the vessels now 
land both mails and passengers at 
Fishguard, in Wales. 

4. The Battery, the point on Manhattan 

I. where the East River joins the 
Hudson River. 






1. Get under way, be in motion. 

2. Bordeaux, the chief port in the south¬ 
west of Franco where the river Garonne 
opens into the estuary of the Gironde. 

3. Dollar, a silver coin of the U.S.A., 
worth 4s. 2d. 


1. Antipathy, great dislike. 

2. Sandy Hook, a narrow, sandy penin¬ 
sula which projects into the lower bay 

of New York, about 16 miles south of 
the city. 

1. Taking an observation, an observe- 

turn of the sun, made by the captain, for 

tuo purpose of calculating his position 
at sea. 


2. Poop, that part of a vessel’s ui 
deck towards the stern. 

1. Incarceration, imprisonment. 

2. Forecastle, that part of the 
deck of a vessel forward of the 
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mast, t.e. f towards tho bow. It is also 
the name of the forward part of the 
vessel where the sailors live. 

79. 3. Bulwarks, the sides of a ship above 
the upper deck. 

4. Fastnet Light, a lighthouse built on 
a rock, 4 miles south-west of Cape dear 
in the south of Ireland. It is the first 
part of the British Isles sighted by a 
vessel coming from New York. 

5. Queenstown Harbour, a large harbour 
on which stands Queenstown, 8 miles 
south-east of Cork. It is a port of eall 
for steamers crossing the Atlantic. 

80. 1. Queen’s name. Queen Victoria, 
who reigned from 1837-1901. All 
warrants are issued, and arrests made, 
in the name of the Sovereign. 

2. Custom House, the Government 
0dices at a port, where Customs’ duties 
are levied on things brought into the 
country. Passengers’ luggage is exam¬ 
ined at the Custom Houso £or tho pur ; _ j 
pose of preventing smuggling . 

81. 1. Tip, money paid for services rendered * 
over and above what is duo. 

83. 1. Marylebone, a Parliamentary borough 
in the north-west of London. 

2. ’Change, same as 'Exchange, see 
Note 2, to page 4G, on page 92. 

3. At a premium. Tho idea is that 
people now thought Phileas would win. 

84. 1 . « Shipping Gazette.” The full name 
of this weekly paper is The Shipping 
Gazette and Lloyd's List, Weekly 
Summary. It is published every 
Friday, and contains a summary of the 
shipping and general commercial nows 
of the week. Lists of arrivals and 
departures of vessels from all British, 
and many foreign, ports, with names of 
passengers are included in it. It was 
established in 1856. 

regularity, strict regu- 
larity. e 

3. Nervous tension, great suspense and 
excitement of mind. 

88. 1. Cabby, the driver of a cab.. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR OF THE SERIES. 
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Jules \ erne, the writer of this stirring tale, was a noted French author, 
was born at Nantes, in 1828, and died at Amiens, in 1905. He began writing p, 
when he was 22 years old, but a few years later he commenced issuing tales of adven 
ture, in which present-day science and inventions are interwoven with geography, 
and it is upon these marvellously stirring narratives that his great fame rests. Tl 're 
is little of real human interest in all his varied works, but they are chefs-d'annre of 
construction and of exciting incident and full of instruction, with, however, here 
and there sad mistakes in fact, but these occasional lapses do not spoil the reader’s 
interest in the story Verne is telling. His stories, which are not by any means mere 
children’s books, have been translated into nearly every European language. They'i 
number upwards of fifty, but the most noted are .—Five Weeks in a Balloon, Twenty I 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, From the Forth to the Moon, Voyage to the Centre ol the ' 
Earth, and his two best The Mysterious Island, and Round the World in Eighty Days. 

Every one of Verne’s books of adventure was written with the intention if 
impressing on the reader some particular facts, or • f teaching some important piece 
of scientific knowledge. In Round the World in I 
in 1873), he emphasizes the immense progress t' 
third of the 19th century in linking-up certain < 
it was possible- for Mr. Fogg to complete his won 
Vh* on me route could now be trn\tiled in be 
scientific knowledge explained is how and w’ 
one day according to the calendar. It is v 
use of what, at the time some of his tale 
conditions or inventions, but which are no 
have had an almost prophetic insight into whai. - i 

Round the World has been freely translated fr 
“ Bright Story Reader,” and a number of little error, which the ant' 
been corrected, as far as possible. The narrative is intensely int< m 
geographical facts, and the route followed, are all correct. It is in < 
of the journey that Verne has made a few mistakes and bas-d i - 
conditions almost impossible in 1872, though quite possible at an 
these do not in any way spoil the story as one of adventure. In Bo. 
partout has, at the utmost, only about two hours for a stroll through the 
he gets to a famous temple on Malabar Hill, about 5 miles away, and has a long 
adventure there. This temple is a Hindu one, and not, ns Verne says, a place of 
Farsi wprship. He gets in without challenge at the door, which was somewhat 
unlikely, especially at festival times. Then he is seized by the priests, but neither 
Hindu nor Farsi priests would be likely to touch him, lest they should be defiled. 

The journey from Bombay to Allahabad is made in October, 1872, and 50 miles 
of the railway are said to be then incomplete; at this date, however, the whole lino 
was in working order. The suttee procession is somewhat extraordinary, and it 
was not likely, on account of caste, that a Hindu Prince or Rajah would have a 
Parsi woman for a wife. As suttee was abolished by British law in 182ftan from 

that time made « criminal offence in British .^*”7 lT« ta 

ceremony would be very rare indeed m 1872 the 1'«MP ^ ves3el 

1877, and a voluntary one is recorded m 1890 In^e gj^ ^ ^ wrecked 
in which Fogg sailed from Calcutta ^ called th C « • rout<?> 80 the translator 
in 1869, but in 1872 the Cathay was the P. & 0. vessel 
has changed the name to bo in accordance with actual facts. 
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run ce how Verne s as made 
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